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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  .American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  .April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  .States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  .Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-.American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-.American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  .American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purjxjse  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  coopieration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  comjxised  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  .All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

P.AN  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  .American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  sjjecial  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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The  Concept  of  Brazilian  Music 

RENATO  ALMEIDA 

Secretary  General  of  the  Bra::ilian  Institute  of  Education,  Science,  and  Culture;  ChieJ,  Public  Relations 
Division,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 


I  BELIEVE  it  would  iiot  Ix'  out  of  place  to 
discu.ss  with  Americans  the  concept  of 
Brazilian  music,  for  although  music  nation¬ 
alism  has  manifested  itself  similarly  among 
you,  it  did  not  present  the  same  character¬ 
istics.  Much  has  Ix'en  said  of  music  na¬ 
tionalism,  but  the  term  at  times  has  an 
aspect  which,  artistically,  seems  to  limit 
the  universal  meaning  of  music.  The 
latter  ought,  rather,  to  lx*  broadened  and 
enriched  by  the  contribution  of  the  genius 
of  every  people. 

In  Latin  .America  this  nationalism  was  a 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  liberation  from 
the  European  colonialism  in  which  we 
lived  and  which  your  eminent  author 
Archibald  MacLeish  has  condemned  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  free  blos.soming  of  the 
American  spirit.  In  Brazil,  in  l‘)22,  the 
so-called  “modernist”  movement  de- 

Address  deUvered  at  the  Iwetflh  meeting  of  the 
American  Miisicological  Society,  Princeton  L’niversity, 
December  2U,  1940. 


manded  that  Brazil  produce  something 
new  and  entirely  her  own,  since  we  were 
Ixcoming  weary  of  foreign  domination. 
Thereupon  we  undertook  to  study  our 
country  and  our  people,  in  successive 
historical,  artistic,  social,  ethnographic, 
and  economic  investigations,  so  that  the 
particular  characteristics  of  Brazilian  cul¬ 
ture  might  be  understood  and  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  This  interpretation  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  soul  was  and  still  is  Ixing  sought 
through  the  media  of  pcK-try  and  fiction, 
music  and  art,  folklore  and  the  sciences. 
It  will  permit  us  to  offer  to  the  world  a 
synthesis  of  what  we  are  and  of  the  mes.sage 
we  have  to  gi\e.  1  he  interest  aroused  on 
every  hand,  and  especially  here  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  music  of  A’illa- 
Lobos,  Lorenzo  Fernandez,  Francisco 
Mignone,  and  CUimargo  Guarnieri,  by  the 
paintings  of  Portinari,  or  by  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  views  of  Gilix'rto  Freyre  Ix'ars  witness 
to  the  Ixdief  that  we  have  found  the  right 
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road  and  must  continue  in  that  direction. 

In  thes<.'  Brazilian  studies,  musicoloRiy 
was  summoned  to  its  important  role  of 
interpreting  the  soul  of  the  country  through 
the  works  of  its  compos«‘rs,  of  searching  out 
not  only  the  inspiration  and  the  “con¬ 
stant"  lyrical  elements.  Imt  also  the  his¬ 
torical  processes  and  influences,  with  a 
view  to  discerning  trends  and  fluctuations 
in  the  art.  Many  students  have  already 
contrilmted  to  thest*  musicological  studies 
and  have  a  consideralile  Body  of  work  to 
their  credit.  Notable  among  them  is 
Mario  de  .-Xndrade,  so  well  rememltered 
for  the  social  and  esthetic  significance  of 
his  work,  as  well  as  .\ndrade  Muricy, 
Caldeira  Filho,  Eurico  Xogueira  Franca, 
Furio  Franceschini,  Luis  da  C^amara 
Casuco,  Luiz  Heitor  Correa  de  Azevedo, 
Oneyda  .Mvarenga,  Orminda  Dantas 
(D'Or),  Otavio  Bevilacqua,  Frei  Pedro 
Sinzig,  N'asco  Mariz,  and  a  host  of  others 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  earnestly 
to  musicology,  in  the  analysis  not  only  of 
national  problems  but  also  of  those  of  a 
general  nature.  These  students  have  shown 
particular  interest  in  the  continental  as¬ 
pects  of  music,  now  that  it  is  making  a 
contriljution  toward  achieving  inter-.\mer- 
ican  friendship  and  understanding. 

In  this  musical  Good  Neighl)or  Policy. 
American  musicologists,  Herkowitz,  for 
instance,  have  studied  Brazil  and  done 
ethno-musicological  research.  The  Library 
of  C'ongress  in  Washington  lent  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Brazil  a  machine  for  recording 
folk  music.  Recordings  were  made  and 
distril)uted  under  the  distinguished  direc¬ 
tion  of  Profes.sor  Luiz  Heitor.  Exchange 
of  folklore  recordings  iK'tween  institutions 
of  the  two  countries  has  l)een  successfully 
carried  out.  1  net'd  not  mention  here  the 
stimulus  of  your  prizes  and  fellowships 
for  Brazilian  com|X)sers,  nor  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  you  always  greet  our 
profe.s.sors  and  artists. 


This  work,  moreover,  is  being  supple- 
mented  by  the  systematic  and  fruitful 
efforts  of  the  Music  Division  of  the  Pan 
.American  L’nion.  directed  by  the  eminent 
musicologist  C'harles  Seeger,  w  hose  diversi¬ 
fied  activities  have  accomplished  amazing 
results  in  furthering  the  understanding 
of  .American  music.  .At  this  time  I  should 
like  to  express  to  him  my  country’s  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  special  attention  he  has  de¬ 
voted  to  Brazil  and  to  its  composers  and 
musicologists. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  19th  century,  there  was  in 
the  Brazilian  musical  scene  a  figure  of  rare 
talent.  Padre  Jose  Mauricio  Nunes  Garcia, 
who,  without  ever  having  been  outside 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  showed  himself  to  be  an 
unusually  fine  artist  and  w  rote  music  in  the 
classical  idiom,  a  la  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
Last  century,  in  an  atmosphere  entirely 
dominated  by  Italian  opera,  we  produced 
the  first  .American  composer  to  achieve 
worldwide  recognition  C’arlos  Gomes. 
If  in  his  music  Gomes  faintly  anticipated  a 
Brazilian  atmosphere,  it  was  not  until  later 
that  this  quality  became  distinct,  in  the 
work  of  Itibere  da  Cunha,  the  first  to  em¬ 
ploy  folklore  motives,  and  in  that  of 
•Alexandre  Levy,  finally  attaining  a  still 
more  definite  fonn  when  .Alberto  Nepo- 
muceno  gave  an  unmistakable  national 
coloring  to  his  work. 

It  was  the  modern  movement,  however, 
which  established  Brazilian  music,  that  is, 
a  musical  idiom  that  would  translate 
faithfully  the  real  soul  of  the  land  and 
people  of  Brazil,  although  without  with¬ 
drawing  it.self  completely  from  univer¬ 
sality;  if  it  had  thus  withdrawn  itself,  a 
regional  limitation  would  have  resulted. 
'Festimony  of  this  fact  exists  in  Villa-Lobos 
naming  a  group  of  distinctly  Brazilian 
comjK)sitions  of  his,  Bachianas  Hrasileiras,  in 
homage  to  the  great  Johann  Sebastian. 
In  tlu’se  works  he  showed  clearly  that  the 
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distinctively  Brazilian  music  idiom  would 
not  tjo  contrary  to,  but  rather  would 
integrate  itself  with,  the  universal  stream 
of  music.  Music  is  over  and  above  the 
[xN)ple,  yet  it  is  made  by  the  people  and 
originates  amona;  them. 

The  nationalism  of  Brazilian  music  is 
evident  in  its  titles,  in  its  use  of  rhythmic- 
melodic  motifs  from  folk  music,  in  its 
exploitation  of  special  ways  of  playine;  and 
sinking  among  the  jx'ople,  in  the  sounds  of 
typical  instruments,  and  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  composers  are  arriving  in  the 
study  of  the  determining  factors  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  music  and  in  the  very  creative  forms 
which  they  attain,  once  having  passed 
through  the  preliminary  stages.  This 
effort  is  not  lx*ing  made  within  any  set 
system,  but  constitutes  a  gradual  advance, 
so  that  today  there  is  a  distincthely 
Brazilian  musical  atmosphere.  .And  when 
foreigners  (as  you  yourselves  so  often  ha\e 
done)  recognize  and  applaud  a  \’illa- 
Lolx)s,  a  Lorenzo  Fernandez,  a  Francisco 
Mignone,  or  a  Camargo  Guarnieri,  it  is 
Ixcause  in  their  music  you  find  something 
different  which  characterizes  the  \  oice  of  a 
people. 

Often  our  compo.sers  di\  ide  their  efforts 
Ixtween  composition  and  musicology,  now 
through  social-psychological  or  educa¬ 
tional  studies,  now  through  the  desire  to 
contril)ute,  musically,  toward  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  verification,  and  who 
knows — fx'rhaps  the  solution  of  Brazilian 
problems.  Several  composers  base  {)ro- 
duced  works  on  musicology;  for  example, 
Luciano  Gallet,  who  with  his  studies  on  our 
musical  folklore  brilliantly  outlined  this 
mission  of  the  compo.ser  in  Brazil.  I’here 
are  many  others,  not  to  mention  X'illa- 
Lol)os.  .\t  any  rate,  that  is  what  your 
.\aron  C’opland  is  doing  here,  and  Ckirlos 
Chavez  in  Mexico,  thus  contril)uting  to 
the  clarification  of  the  artistic  tendencies  of 
the  times,  although  the  commentary  of  the 


artists  may  occasionally  lx  retarded  by 
their  own  creative  emotion. 

The  exploitation  of  folkloristic  moti\es 
has  not  Ixen  an  end  of  music,  either  in 
Brazil  or  elsewhere,  but  merely  an  ojxn 
road  leading  into  vast  fields  with  wide 
horizons  and  broad  perspectives.  The 
utilization  of  the  choreographies  of  our 
folk  dances,  of  the  symbolism  and  mys¬ 
ticism  of  the  [X'ople,  the  charm  of  their 
religious  rites — all  would  tend  to  create 
that  musical  material  in  which  the  artist 
would  lx  the  moulder  of  new  forms  capable 
of  arousing  varied  emotions. 

Because  we  are  neither  Portuguese,  nor 
\egro,  nor  Indian,  but  have  formed  a 
nation  showing  all  these  influences  and  at 
the  same  time  determining  its  own  charac¬ 
ter,  which  daily  Ixcomes  more  different 
from  its  origins,  contemporary  Brazilian 
music  possesses  a  group  of  varied  rhythmic, 
melodic,  harmonic,  and,  especially,  spiri¬ 
tual  elements.  It  is  our  wish  that  this 
music  reflect  a  manifold  reality,  like  Brazil 
itself,  a  country  of  continental  proportions 
like  your  own,  where  in  contrasting  regions 
and  climates  live  fifty  million  people, 
many  of  them  come  from  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth.  This  music  has  the  impetus 
of  a  tropical  imagination,  the  rhythm  of 
dances  infused  with  extraordinary  \  igor 
by  the  .African  polyrhythmic  element,  the 
nuances,  the  colors  of  the  earth,  the  wist¬ 
fulness  of  a  melancholy  people,  the  nostal¬ 
gia  of  children  of  great  open  spaces,  inten¬ 
sified  by  a  voluptuous  sensitivity. 

'Phis  music,  expressed  in  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  \  oices,  some  of  which  I  have  discussed 
with  you,  is  not  a  form  of  nationalism, 
but  an  effort  to  translate  freely  the  soul  of 
a  people.  .And  the  younger  generation  of 
bold  atonalists  now  in  the  ascendancy  is 
making  an  independent  and  individual 
music  which,  nevertheless,  dexs  not  cease 
to  be  Brazilian,  for  after  all  the  .sources  of 
inspiration  are  universal.  I  believe  that 
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in  the  Latin  American  countries  the 
nationalist  tendency  is  a  phase  through 
which  music  is  progressing  and  that  their 
modern  achievements,  as  well  as  those  of 
Brazil,  justify  the  confidence  we  have 


placed  in  the  Ibero-American  musical 
spirit.  That  spirit  will  merge  itself  with 
your  own,  that  America  may  give  the 
world  motives  for  interpreting  life  through 
the  marvelous  art  of  sound. 
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Recent  Steps  in  the  Organization  of  the 
ouik  Inter-American  System 

WILLIAM  MANGER 
Acting  Assistant  Director,  Pan  American  Union 


The  I  liter- American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  at  Mexico  in 
February  and  March  of  1945,  was  a  nieet- 
ina:  of  considerable  accomplishment.  Not 
the  least  imjiortant  of  its  conclusions  was 
the  resolution  on  the  Reorganization, 
Consolidation  and  Strens;theninjG;  of  the 
Inter- American  System — Resolution  IX  as 
it  appears  in  the  Final  Act.  It  may  lx?  of 
interest  to  report  on  .some  of  the  steps  taken 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference,  particularly  those  relatinsj  to 
the  organization  of  the  Inter-American 
System  and  the  Pan  .‘\merican  L  nion. 

The  provisions  of  Resolution  IX  fall 
naturally  into  two  well-defined  categories: 

I  those  of  immediate  action  or  applicability; 

\  and  those  to  be  applied  at  some  future 
date,  specifically  at  the  Ninth  Interna- 
I  tional  Conference  of  American  States. 

I  Governing  Board  oj  the  Pan  American  I  ’nion 

One  of  the  significant  articles  of  Resolu- 
,  tion  IX  [irovides  that  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion  shall 
be  compo.sed  of  “one  ad  hoc  delegate 
designated  by  each  of  the  American 
Republics,  which  delegates  shall  have 
the  rank  of  .\mbassador  .  .  .  hut  shall  not 
be  a  part  oJ  the  diplomatic  mission  accredited  to 
the  government  oJ  the  country  in  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  its  seat."  It  was  con¬ 
templated  that  this  particular  provision 
should  take  efiect  with  the  fiscal  year 
bettinning  November  1,  1945. 

.•t  report  detivered  at  a  Round  Table  on  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ica  at  the  .inniiat  .Meeting  oJ  the  Ameriran  I'otitical 
Science  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec.  27,  Ultti. 


This  was  not  such  a  radical  departure 
from  existing  regulations  as  might  appear 
at  first  glance.  .Actually,  the  Governments 
have  had  complete  freedom  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  their  representatives  on  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  since  th<‘  Habana  Conference 
of  1928;  in  practice,  however,  they  have 
always  chosen  their  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  in  Washington.  The  principal  inno¬ 
vation  of  the  Mexico  City  resolution  was 
that  the  appointment  of  special  .Aml)assa- 
dors  should  lx*  made  obligatory. 

The  reasons  Ix'hind  this  proposal  were 
two-fold;  First,  a  feeling  that  with  their 
many  other  responsibilities,  diplomatic 
repre.sentati\es  are  not  able  to  give  suili- 
cient  time  and  attention  to  Pan  .American 
problems.  Secondly,  and  this  was  perhaps 
more  important,  was  the  Ixdief  that  special 
representatives  would  be  able  to  exercise 
greater  freedom  in  the  consideration  of 
questions  coming  ixTore  the  Board,  un¬ 
hindered  by  any  extraneous  considerations 
arising  out  of  their  diplomatic  obligations. 

The  proposal  did  not  meet  with  unani¬ 
mous  approval  at  Mexico  City.  It  did 
receive  the  support  of  a  sul)stantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  delegations.  -As  the  time 
approached  to  put  it  into  practice  objection 
was  raised  anew  by  those  who  had  opposed 
it  at  Mexico  Caty  as  well  as  by  several 
other  governments.  They  opposed  it 
partly  Ix-cause  of  the  restriction  it  placed 
on  freedom  in  selecting  representatives, 
and  partly  because  of  the  additional 
financial  burden  involved. 

As  a  consequence,  and  following  an 
inquiry  directed  to  the  Governments,  it 
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was  agreed  that  until  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  C^onference  of  American  States 
could  gi\e  further  consideration  to  the 
matter,  the  Governments  should  Ik*  per¬ 
mitted  to  l)c  represented  on  the  Board  hy 
either  their  diplomatic  representatives  or 
l)y  other  jx'rsons  they  might  wish  to 
designate.  The  question  of  the  optional 
or  ohligatotA’  character  of  representation 
on  the  Governing  Board  is  certain  to  Ik* 
one  of  the  major  subjects  of  discussion  at 
the  Bogota  (’onference  in  Decemlx*r  of 
this  year. 

Today,  spx'cial  .Xmbassadors  are  ser\  ing 
on  the  Board  from  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 
For  a  while  Guatemala  and  Haiti  also  had 
ad  hoc  delegates,  but  these  have  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  C'hiefs  of  Mission  of  the  res¬ 
pective  countries  in  Washington.  The 
L'nited  .States  also  has  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  person  of  the  Honorable 
Spruille  Braden,  .Assistant  .SecretaiA*  of 
State  for  I.atin  .American  .Affairs. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Governing 
Board  prior  to  1945  had  always  l)een  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  .State  of  the  United 
States.  Up  to  the  Fifth  International  (k)n- 
ference  of  .American  .States  in  1923  he  was 
chairman  ex  officio,  and  although  at 
Santiago  the  oflice  was  made  elective  the 
practice  had  always  been  folIow(*d  of 
choosing  the  .Secretary  of  State. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  one  of  the  first  to  conform  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  .Mexico  CMty  reso¬ 
lution.  In  Novemlx'r  1945,  the  .Secre¬ 
tary  of  .State  made  it  known  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Governing  Board  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
accordingly  the  .Ambassador  of  Brazil, 
Carlos  Martins,  was  elected  the  first  Latin 
.American  Chairman  of  the  Board.  On 
leaving  the  Board  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  vice  chairman.  Dr.  Guillermo  .Sevilla 
Sacasa,  .Ambassador  of  Nicaragua. 


.At  the  annual  elections  held  last  month  : 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  was  | 
again  tendered  the  office  by  the  unanimous  ! 
vote  of  the  memlx'rs.  This  action  was  ' 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  letter  of  the  [ 
resolution,  which  merely  pros  ides  that  the  , 
Chairman  shall  not  lx*  eligible  for  re-  ■ 
election  “/or  the  term  imniedialelr follouing''  I 
.Mr.  Braden,  however,  took  the  position  { 
that  the  Sfiiril  of  the  resolution  contem-  * 
plated  a  greater  degree  of  rotation  and  f 
accordingly  declined  the  oflice.  Dr.  An-  I 
tonio  Rocha,  representative  of  C^olombia  g 
on  the  Governing  Board,  was  elected 
chairman  for  1947. 

.A  similar  situation  developed  with 
respect  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Inter- 
-American  Fxonomic  and  Social  Council. 

In  this  case  the  Mexico  City  resolution  Is 
silent  on  the  question  of  no  re-election: 
but  after  holding  the  office  for  one  year 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
t(K)k  the  position  that  the  same  principle 
should  apply  here  as  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Governing  Board.  He  accordingly 
refused  re-election  and  the  delegate  of 
Costa  Rica,  Dr.  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno,  was 
chosen  chairman  for  1947. 

The  Office  of  Director  Oenerat 

A  third  important  change  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Pan  .American  L’nion 
made  at  Chapultepec  has  to  do  with  the 
election  of  the  Director  General. 

Heretofore  the  Director  General  has 
been  elected  for  an  indefinite  [H*riod,  and 
he  held  office  at  the  |)leasure  of  the 
Governing  Board.  The  Mexico  City  reso¬ 
lution  sti|)ulated  that  he  lx*  chosen  for  ten 
years,  that  he  should  be  ineligible  for 
reelection,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
succeeded  by  a  |x*rson  of  the  same  nation¬ 
ality.  It  further  declared  that  the  first  term 
should  begin  on  January  1,  1955. 

'Fhrough  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Rowe 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  pnnisions  e)f  thl' 
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article  had  to  be  invoked  sooner  than 
anticipated.  Because  of  ambiguous  phras¬ 
ing,  the  article  lends  itself  to  a  number  of 
interpretations.  Did  the  conference  itself 
elect  or  confirm  Dr.  Rowe  in  office  for  a 
further  term  of  ten  years?  Did  the  action 
of  the  conference  in  effect  constitute  the 
first  ten-year  term  under  the  new  plan? 
If  it  did  not.  did  the  Governing  Board 
have  freedom  to  choose  anyone  it  desired 
up  to  January  1,  1955? 

Because  of  the  different  interpretations 
that  may  be  given  to  the  resolution,  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  it  is  construed 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  letter,  or  liber¬ 
ally  in  accordacce  with  its  spirit  and  in¬ 
tent,  it  was  decided  that  each  Government 
through  the  vote  of  its  representative  on 
the  Governing  Board  should  determine 
the  application  that  should  lie  given  to 
this  particular  provision  of  the  Mexico 
City  resolution.  March  12  has  lieen  .set 
as  the  date  for  the  selection  of  a  new 
Director,  the  election  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  memiK'rship  of 
the  Board. 

The  Exercise  of  Political  Functions 

So  much  for  matters  of  organization. 
With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Resolution  IX  declares 
that  the  Governing  Board  “shall  take 
action  ...  on  every  matter  that  affects 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  inter- 
American  system  and  the  solidarity  and 
general  welfare  of  the  .American  Repub¬ 
lics.” 

This  has  generally  been  construed  as  a 
delegation  of  political  authority.  Exactly 
what  it  does  mean  must  await  further 
clarification  when  the  time  comes  at 
Bogota  to  define  the  authority  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  in  the  jiacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  sanctions  when  means  of  pacific 
settlement  fail. 


The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  grant 
political  authority  to  the  Pan  .American 
Union  has  been  debated  for  many  years. 
At  Habana  in  1928  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative.  The  term  itself,  of  course,  is 
diflicult  to  define.  Even  during  the  period 
of  prohibition  of  political  authority  the 
Governing  Board  acted  on  measures  which 
it  would  lie  difficult  to  prove  were  not 
political.  .Almost  any  action  taken  by  a 
group  of  political  appointees  has  its 
political  implications. 

The  Inter-American  System 

fhe  foregoing  are  those  provisions  of 
Resolution  IX  which  were  given  or  were 
intended  to  be  given  immediate  applica¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  Resolution  IX  will 
eventually  affect  the  whole  system  of 
international  organization  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  under  its  terms  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  is  called  upon  to  draft  a  charter 
for  the  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  the  System  for  presentation  to  the 
Bogota  Conference. 

During  the  past  year  several  projects 
have  been  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
article.  The  Governing  Board  has  drafted 
an  Organic  Pact  for  the  Inter-.American 
System,  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States,  a  project  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Inter-.American  Cultural 
C'ouncil,  and  another  on  an  Inter-.Amer¬ 
ican  C’ouncil  of  Jurists.  The  Inter- 
.American  Juridical  C'ommittee  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  prepared  a  draft  of  an  Inter- 
.American  Peace  Treaty,  emlnxlying  in  a 
single  instrument  the  measures  of  pacific 
settlement  now  .scattered  over  eight  or  ten 
separate  treaties.  The  C'ommittee  has 
al.so  drafted  a  declaration  on  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man.  Phe  Inter-.American 
Defense  Board  has  a  project  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  In  ter- American  Military 
Defense  Council,  which  will  probably  be 
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submitted  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference 
if  and  when  that  meetinsj  is  held. 

All  the.se  documents  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  e[overnments  for  examination. 
On  the  basis  of  the  comments  received 
final  drafts  will  be  prepared  for  submission 
to  Bogota.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  this 
time  of  course  what  form  of  organization 
will  ultimately  be  e;iven  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  system.  On  the  basis  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  projects,  the  trend  is  toward  a  closer 
coordination  among  the  various  elements 
of  the  system;  a  greater  integration  of  its 
component  parts  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec 

There  is  one  further  instrument  of  the 
Mexico  City  conference  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  should  be  made,  that  is,  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  and  the  failure  thus  far  to 
convert  that  provisional  executive  agree¬ 
ment  into  a  permanent  treaty. 

The  .\ct  of  C.hapultepec  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  each 
State  by  all  the  other  signatory  States. 
It  declares  that  an  attack  against  one 
American  State  shall  be  considered  an 
aggression  against  all  the  others. 

To  convert  this  provisional  agreement 
into  a  permanent  treaty  it  was  proposed 
that  an  Inter- American  conference  be 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  .So  far  it  has  not 
met.  Scheduled  originally  for  October 
1945,  it  was  postponed  at  the  instance  of 
the  United  .States,  which  declared  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  enter  into  a  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  pact  with  the  Government  of  Argen¬ 
tina.  In  March  1946,  it  was  again 
postponed  and  no  date  has  yet  been  fixed. 

The  delay  in  transforming  into  per¬ 
manent  treaty  form  the  principles  of  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec  is.  of  course,  regret¬ 
table.  But  this  delay  is  in  itself  not 


extremely  serious.  After  all,  the  funda-  | 
mental  principle  of  the  Act  that  an  ® 
attack  against  one  .\merican  State  is  an 
attack  against  all,  is  not  new.  It  appean  { 
in  the  Declaration  of  Lima  of  1938,  and  | 
also  in  the  declaration  signed  at  the  ■ 
Second  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  I 
Habana  in  1940.  These  two  instruments 
were  the  basis  on  which  most  of  the  .\mer-  I 
ican  Republics  entered  World  War  II  I 
following  the  attack  on  the  United  States  I 
in  Decemlx'r  1941  long  before  the  .Vt  ^ 
of  C’hapultepec  was  signed. 

More  serious  is  the  effect  on  the  Inter- 
American  System  as  a  whole  of  the  failure 
or  delay  in  holding  important  meetings. 
C’onferences  are  one  of  the  principal 
media  through  which  the  Inter-.\merican 
System  functions. 

Important  as  was  the  C'.onfercnce  of 
C'.hapultepec  last  year,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  regular 
series  of  Pan  American  assemblies.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  left  many  important  questions 
for  Bogota.  It  is  now  eight  years  since  an 
International  Conference  of  .American 
States  has  been  held;  nearly  five  years 
since  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
For  a  while  the  opinion  appeared  to  pre¬ 
vail  that  the  Bogota  Conference  should 
not  meet  until  after  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Fortunately,  the  Government  of  C^olombia 
and  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  have  now  fi.xed  Decem¬ 
ber  1947,  as  the  time  for  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .American  States. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  inter- 
.American  conferences  be  held,  in  order 
that  the  American  Republics  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  major  problems 
of  interest  to  them  and  to  their  system  of 
international  relations.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  Inter-.American  System  cannot 
function  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  function. 
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MARIO  CARRENO:  THE  VILLAGE  HORSE,  OIL,  1946 
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Cuban  Modern  Paintings 

LESLIE  JUDD  PORTNER 


The  Pan  American  Union  held  during  the 
last  month  of  1946  an  exhibition  of  Cuban 
modern  paintings  in  Washington  collec¬ 
tions,  organized  by  the  Division  of  Intel- 

W'hile  a  member  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Staff, 
Mrs.  Partner,  under  the  name  of  Leslie  Judd  Switzer, 
contributed  to  the  March  1946  number  of  the  Biu.i.etin 
an  article  on  '‘'Three  Central  American  Sculptors." 


lectual  Cooperation  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Jose  Gomez  Sicre.  Cuban  art  was 
relatively  unknown  in  this  country  prior  to 
the  big  Latin  American  show  held  by  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1944.  The 
fact  that  a  few  years  later  an  exhibition  of 
twenty-five  paintings  could  be  assembled 
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ING,  OIL,  1943 
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FELIPE  ORLANDO:  STILL 
LIFE,  OIL,  1945 


Collectioo  Valeotln  Riva 


from  private  collections  in  Washington 
alone  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  quality  and 
vitality  of  this  art. 

The  exhibition  ably  covered  the  scope  of 
recent  Cuban  painting.  The  Women  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  lost  in  an  impressionist 
mist  of  dull  brow  ns  and  gleaming  lights, 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  work  of  the 
master  of  Camagiiey,  a  strangely  original 
and  mystic  painter  who  has  long  repre¬ 
sented  a  break  with  official  painting  in 
Cuba.  -Another  great  rebel  in  Cuban 
painting,  Amelia  Pelaez,  returned  to  her 
native  country  in  1934  after  many  years’ 
residence  in  Europe.  Her  strongly  pat¬ 
terned  still  lifes  and  figure  pieces — 
influenced  originally  by  the  work  of 
Picasso’s  semi-abstract  period — met  with 
much  opposition  in  Habana,  where  they 
were  little  understood  and  less  admired. 
In  the  intervening  years  her  work  has 
become  more  and  more  personal,  per¬ 
meated  by  the  hot,  clear  colors  of  Cuba 
and  by  the  exotic  patterns  of  its  stained- 
glass  windows,  its  tropic  fruits  and  flowers, 
which  in  her  paintings  arc  leaded  to¬ 
gether  with  strong  black  lines  that  define 


Collect  ioD  Carlim  BUnco 

CARLO.S  ENRIQUEZ:  SILHOUETTE,  OIL, 
1943 


the  forms.  The  two  still  lifes  which  were 
included  in  the  exhibition  are  handsome 
examples  of  her  very  personal  style. 

The  next  generation  of  dissident  modern- 
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ists,  such  as  Carreno,  Mariano,  and 
Mariincz  Pedro,  rose  in  a  revolt  against 
the  oflicial  academy.  Carreno  studied  in 
Mexico  and  Paris  and,  after  passing 
through  a  long  succession  of  phases,  seems 
to  be  finding  himself  now  in  a  semi¬ 
abstract  style,  the  colors  of  which  arc  be¬ 
coming  more  sober,  the  textures  richer, 
with  only  an  occasional  gleam  of  the  hot 
color  and  riotous  action  of  his  Cuban 
[leriod,  when  after  years  of  classicism  in 
Europe  he  returned  to  his  country  to  find 
the  release  he  needed  in  its  color  and  fire. 
If  the  new  work  lacks  the  warmth  of  the 
old,  it  has  gained  in  control  and  mastery, 
and  in  the  weight  of  somber  color  against 
brilliant  light.  Mariano's  Cocks,  battling 
in  a  welter  of  reds  and  yellows,  have  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  which  this  artist 
seems  to  lie  a  master.  Even  his  gouache. 
Cathedral  of  La  Hahana  (also  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition),  though  lightly  touched,  has  his 
typical  vigor.  The  other  extreme  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  finely  detailed  pencil  drawing 
of  Martinez  Pedro,  a  work  of  1941,  when 
his  lyrical  realism  had  not  yet  given  way  to 
his  present  angular  and  tortured  ab¬ 
stractions. 

Three  paintings  by  Cundo  Bermudez 
were  included  in  the  showing:  Interior,  an  oil 
of  1946  in  his  early,  more  realistic  style, 
using  bright  colors  and  gay  pattern;  and 
two  later  gouaches  which  are  semi-abstract 
and  loosely  painted  in  dull  grays  and  greens. 
Enriquez  shows  a  high-keyed  canvas. 
Silhouette,  with  transparent,  overlapping 
forms  and  quietly  humorous  subject 
matter.  Felipe  Orlando  had  two  still  lifes 
in  the  exhibition,  both  executed  with  a 
palette  knife.  The  Fruit  is  particularly 
handsome,  with  heavy,  stained-glass 
colors,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Pelaez. 
Port(x:arrero's  watercolor.  Interior,  is  lightly 
painted  and  impressionist  in  style,  while 
his  Crucifixion,  an  oil,  is  somber  and  moody. 
Victor  Manuel's  picture  called  Women's 


Heads  reflects  his  quiet,  rather  personal 
technique. 

The  new  generation  was  shown  in  the 
work  of  Osvaldo,  Diago,  Carmelo,  and 
Girona.  Osvaldo  was  represented  by  a 
Matanzas  landscape  in  gouache  and  by  a 
still  life.  Fish  and  Flowers,  a  luminous  oil 
painted  with  a  palette  knife  in  heavy  im- 
pasto.  Diago's  charming  Flowers  of  1943 
give  little  hint  of  the  strongly  distorted 
figures  which  he  was  to  paint  in  oil  only 
two  years  later.  Carmelo  exhibited  two 
drawings,  one  a  classic  rendering  of  a 
fellow  artist,  finely  detailed  and  beauti¬ 
fully  executed,  the  second,  a  double- 
image  line  drawing  of  great  vitality. 
Girona,  older  than  the  other  three,  until 
recently  worked  as  a  sculptor.  His  figure 
piece  Woman  reflects  the  classic  period  of 
Picasso  in  its  simplified  forms  and  sculp¬ 
tural  weight. 
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REN£  P0RT0C..\RRER0:  COLONIAL 
I?TrERIOR,  WATERCOLOR,  1942 
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FIDELIO  PONCE:  ST.  IG- 
N.4TIUS  DE  LOYOL.A, 
OIL,  1940 


It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  prog-  y 
ress  of  these  new  artists  as  their  work 
develops  and  liecomes  more  personal. 

The  return  of  one  of  Cuba’s  finest  painters, 
Wilfredo  Lam,  to  his  native  country  prior 
to  the  war,  has  brought  with  it  a  wealth 
of  ideas  for  the  younger  artists,  and  his 
influence,  and  through  him,  the  ever¬ 
present  influence  of  the  great  Picasso,  is 
bound  to  affect  the  work  of  the  younger 
painters. 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been  leveled 
at  North  and  South  American  artists  alike 
for  their  dependence  upon  the  recent 
technical  discoveries  of  the  School  of 
Paris.  Vociferous  groups  of  Indigenist 
painters  have  sought  to  establish  schools 


ROBERTO  DIAGO:  FLOWERS,  GOUACHE, 
1943 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN 


AMERIC.AN  UNION 


CiJIrrtMMi  Aubrey  11.  Starke 
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IG-  '  of  purely  local  painting,  free  from  “for-  inevitably  added  its  highly  sophisticated 

•LA,  cign”  influence.  That  this  indigenisnio  accents  to  their  own  Cuban  language. 

often  ends  in  a  self-conscious  and  over-  But  the  language  is  Cuban.  One  has 
decorative  impressionism — equally  Euro-  only  to  visit  Cuba  to  find  how  passionately, 
pean  in  inspiration — is  only  too  often  deeply  Cuban  the  speech  of  the  modern 

evident.  It  would  seem  as  useless  for  a  group  is.  Space  and  air,  light  and  bril- 

modern  artist  to  ignore  the  technical  liant  color,  the  sudden  gleaming  trunks  of 

developments  of  the  School  of  Paris  as  for  the  palm  trees  rising  unregimented  in 

an  inventor  to  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  flat,  green  fields,  the  tiny  farms,  the 

^  discoveries  in  his  own  field  merely  because  crowded  streets  of  the  towns,  the  stained- 

they  were  not  native.  The  important  glass  windows  of  the  houses — brilliant 

thing  is  the  assimilation  of  outside  influence  against  the  sun  by  day,  brilliant  against 

and  its  integration  in  the  personal  dis-  the  lamps  by  night — all  are  here.  The 

coveries  of  the  artist.  Pelaez,  Victor  feeling  for  Cuba,  and  love  of  it,  sing  in  the 

C  Manuel,  Carreno,  Lam,  Enriquez  and  work  of  the  Cubans,  in  rich  strong  colors 

i  Girona  all  studied  in  Paris,  and  have  and  in  bold  patterns. 


Phot()cr:tph  by  J.  B.  Lamb 


BY  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  AMAZON,  SANTAREM 


A  Bond  with  Brazil 


ELIZABETH  SEARLE  LAMB 


At  eiejht  o’clock  the  Amazon  sun  was 
already  dissolving  the  early  morning 
freshness  and  foreshadowing  the  white 
heat  which  would  grip  Santarem  at  noon¬ 
day.  The  familiar  daily  routine  was  well 
under  way  with  black-skinned  Rufina 
bustling  about  on  the  back  porch  which 
served  as  kitchen  and  Jose  Maria  bringing 
water  in  kerosene  tins  from  the  river. 
A  clap-clap  of  hands  at  the  gate  announced 
two  visitors  in  the  customary  Brazilian 
fashion. 

Two  Brazilian  neighbors  were  paying  an 
early  morning  call.  As  we  were  sipping 
l)lack  coffee,  an  indispensable  gesture  of 
hospitality,  one  of  my  visitors  said  casu¬ 
ally,  “My  mother  came  from  Louisiana.” 
I  nearly  dropped  my  coffee  cup!  To  all 
appearances  she  was  as  Brazilian  as  C^ar- 
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men  Miranda,  though  in  a  less  spectacular 
fashion.  Then  and  there  I  learned  part 
of  the  story  of  the  trek  made  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil  by  a  large  group 
of  Southerners  in  the  post-Civil  War 
period.  Later  I  pieced  out  more  of  the 
story. 

In  the  confusion  and  humiliation  follow¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  in  the 
South  who  desired  to  go  to  a  new  land. 
The  popular  De  Bow's  Review  published 
reports  of  a  committee  sent  to  Brazil  to 
investigate  possibilities  of  immigration. 
Rich  and  fertile  lands,  healthful  living 
conditions,  and  the  willingness  of  Dorn 
Pedro  II,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  help  new¬ 
comers  were  listed.  New  Orleans  news¬ 
papers  at  the  same  time  puljlished  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  by  Major  Hastings,  one  of 
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the  promoters  who  had  a  contract  to  take 
imniie:rants  to  Brazil.  Books  were  writ¬ 
ten  on  prospects  there.  Many  southern 
families  sold  what  possessions  they  could 
not  pack  and  set  forth.  .-Mmost  a  thousand 
went  south  to  Sao  Paulo  and  settled  in  the 
nearby  town  known  now  as  \’illa  .Ameri¬ 
cana.  .‘\  smaller  tjroup  crowded  onto 
small  wood-burning  steamers  and  sailed 
up  the  muddy  brown  .Amazon  from  Belem 
to  the  little  village  of  Santarem. 

Some  si.\  months  later  Roi)ert  Henry 
Riker,  a  native  of  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  president  of  the  Charleston, 
Savannah  &  Georgia  Railroad,  came 
down  “on  his  own  hook”  with  his  family 
to  join  the  first  settlers  at  Santarem,  who 
were  al)le  to  produce  some  cotton.  Iso¬ 
lated  as  they  were,  however,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  estal)lish  and  maintain  large  plan¬ 
tations.  The  drifters,  finding  no  easy 
fortunes,  soon  left.  A  strong  pioneer 


instinct  held  many  in  the  new  land,  l)ut  in 
this  section  they  often  turned  to  cattle¬ 
raising,  boat-building,  and  trading. 

.A  numlier  of  states  were  represented  by 
the  group  who  adopted  a  new  homeland 
and  adapted  themselves  to  it.  The  Wal¬ 
laces  from  Missouri  Ix'came  the  Galvaos 
of  Brazil;  the  Harringtons  put  Mississippi 
roots  in  Brazilian  soil;  the  Emmits,  Steels, 
and  Mindenhalls  proved  that  pioneer 
blood  still  ran  strong  in  Louisiana.  From 
Tennessee  came  the  Pitts  and  the  A'aughns. 
The  latter  family,  who  were  soon  spelling 
their  name  Waughn  in  Portuguese  fashion, 
Ix'came  prosperous  ranch  owners  near 
Santarem.  Mattie  Vaughn  is  one  of  two 
surviving  original  settlers  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  saga  of  the  Riker  family 
from  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting. 

Robert  Henry  Riker  chose  a  location 
al)out  seven  miles  south  of  Santarem  at 


Pltotiifcrnph  l>y  J.  B- 

DAVID  BOWMAN  RIKER  AND  .SO.ME  OF  HIS  FAMILY 
Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Riker  (right),  then  a  small  boy,  left  South  Carolina  with  his  parents  to 

settle  in  Brazil. 


news- 

glow- 
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“WHITF.Y" 


A  descendant  of  an  American 
emit^rant  to  Brazil 


PhottMcraph  by  J.  H.  I^iiiib 
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the  foot  of  tablelands  where  a  creek,  the 
Diainantino,  furnished  fresh  water.  The 
creek  was  dammed,  a  water  wheel  built, 
an  imported  sugar  mill  set  up,  and  “things 
ran  on  well.”  The  family  produced  all 
their  own  food  and  had  few  other  wants. 
In  1881  Mr.  Riker  made  the  first  of  a  num- 
Iter  of  trips  by  various  memliers  of  the 
family  Ijack  to  the  United  .States.  His 
daughter  attended  college,  married,  and 
settled  down  in  Marshville,  Tennessee. 
I'wo  sons  took  up  land  for  themselves  on 
the  nearby  Maria  Creek,  while  the  third 
son,  David  Bowman  Riker  (the  other  sur¬ 
viving  settler),  took  over  the  original 
property  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1884. 

In  1885  David  lK*gan  to  plant  rubl)er 
trees  {Ilecea  hrasilitnsis)  at  Diainantino  in 
the  face  of  strong  local  discouragement. 
He  claims  the  first  rubber  planting  on  the 
Amazon,  though  some  Brazilians  dkspute 
this. 

David  was  reminkscing  alxjut  his  rul)lx*r 
planting  one  day.  “When  Henry  Wick¬ 
ham.  the  man  who  in  the  1870’s  took 


rubber  seed  to  England  to  start  the  Ceylon 
plantation,”  he  began,  “when  Henry 
Wickham  came  to  Santanem  with  part  of 
his  family,  I  lived  with  them  and  went  to  | 
school.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Pillsditch,  taught  ! 
English  while  Henry  got  the  ruliber  seed 
from  Boim  on  the  Tapajos  River  only  a  j 
short  distance  above  .Santarem.  At  the  J 
time,”  he  continued,  “I  was  only  ten  years  J; 
old.  V'ears  after  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  rulilier  could  be  a  succe.ss  cultivated  ’ 
in  a  foreign  land  it  surely  would  be  in  its 
native  soil.” 

By  1910  Riker’s  trees,  some  25,000  of  k 
them,  were  yielding  a  considerable  amount  I 
of  rubljer.  He  sold  out  to  an  English  firm, 
The  Diainantino  Rubber  Company,  Ltd., 
and  moved  to  a  new  location  where  he 
again  planted  rubber  and  coffee.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  Ford  plantation '  at 
Fordlandia  up  the  Tapajos  was  started. 
He  spent  two  years  there  as  interpreter 
liefore  he  returned  to  Santarem. 

W’e  went  to  call  on  David  Riker  in 

'  Sold  to  the  Brazilian  Coi'ernment  in  19-15. 
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Santarem  one  day  and  found  him  busily 
hammering  away  at  the  front  steps  of  a 
new  house  he  had  just  built  for  himself 
and  his  Brazilian  wife.  The  furnishings 
of  the  house  showed  a  blending  of  United 
States  and  Brazil,  for  a  sturdy  sideboard 
and  easy  rocking  chairs  rubbed  elbows 
with  the  familiar  Amazon  hammock  and 
huilt-in  cookstove.  He  told  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  all  of  whom  speak  English  as  well 
as  Portuguese.  Three  sons  are  working 
in  the  United  States,  one  went  to  the 
Ford  plantations,  and  another  is  in  Rio 
dc  Janeiro.  David  himself,  now  in  his 
eighties,  is  hale  and  hearty.  “If  I  can 
get  a  pair  of  foxhounds  sent  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,”  he  remarked,  “I  expect  to  hunt 
deer,  wild  hogs,  tapirs,  and  ocelots  for 
many  years  yet.” 

When  the  /Xmericans  settled  in  and  near 
the  purely  Catholic  community  of  San¬ 
tarem  they  missed  their  Protestant  serv¬ 
ices,  so  they  started  a  small  Baptist  Church, 
which  is  still  functioning. 

There  is  no  United  States  settlement,  as 


such,  in  Brazil  today.  Many  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  .Xmerican  emi¬ 
grants  stayed  in  Brazil;  others  departed 
for  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

The  Riker  family  is  but  one  that  main¬ 
tained  .\merican  customs,  language,  and 
connections.  (Many  descendants  of  these 
American  settlers  are  truly  bilingual,  in 
English  and  Portuguese,  and  are  valuable 
additions  to  otiices  where  both  languages 
are  used.^)  There  has  lieen  much  inter¬ 
marriage  with  Brazilians;  the  hardy  Amer¬ 
ican  blood  occasionally  shows  in  a  tow¬ 
headed,  fair-skinned  youngster. 

This  intermingling  forms  a  bond  Ije- 
tween  countries  and  if  you  travel  to  Brazil 
don’t  lie  surprised  if  a  young  Brazilian 
steps  up  and  says,  “My  grandfather  fought 
in  the  Civil  War,”  or  “My  grandmother 
came  from  Louisiana.”  ® 

*  The  Pan  American  Union  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  several  on  its  staff. — Editor. 

*  The  full  story  of  these  American  emigrants  has 
never  been  written.  See,  however,  “Confederate  Exiles 
to  Brazil,”  Lawrence  F.  Hill,  The  Hispanic  American 
Historical  Revieiv,  May  7927,  p.  192  et  seq. — Editor. 


TRON'ADOR  IS  SNOW-CROWNED  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 


In  Southern  Chile 


E.  JEANNETTE  SELLERS 


The  landsc.ape  in  southern  Chile  is 
beautiful.  Every  thing  belongs  to  the  Tem¬ 
perate  Zone  and  there  is  nothing  to  remind 
one  of  the  tropics.  Snow-covered  moun¬ 
tains  appear  in  the  distance,  and  there  is 
row  after  row  of  Lombardy  poplars  sway¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze.  There  arc  cherry 
trees  on  every  side,  and  there  were  cherry 
vendors  at  every  station.  .  .  . 

The  countryside  looks  like  the  northern 
United  States  even  to  the  rail  fences. 


In  every  field  and  along  the  fence  rows 
were  wild  foxgloves — purple,  lavender, 
pink,  and  white — waving  their  long  stems 
in  the  breeze.  .  .  . 

We  arrived  at  our  first  wooden  hotel;  it 
was  wood  all  over,  and  each  piece  of  wood 
meant  more  than  one  creak.  .  .  ,  But 
for  some  minutes  they  were  forgotten  as 
the  light  faded  from  the  sky  and  gathered 
on  the  snow-covered  mountains,  tinging 
them  a  brilliant  apricot,  with  a  part  of  that 
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beauty  mirrored  in  the  lake  below. 
As  though  night  were  jealous  of  those 
colors  of  the  dying  day,  a  full  moon  rose  to 
pay  her  respects  to  the  mountains,  and  to 
cast  her  shadows  among  the  wild  fox¬ 
gloves.  It  was  peaceful  and  calm  with 

onlv  fair\'  bells  tinkling  in  the  distance — a 
*  '  •  '■ 

gurgling  waterfall  among  the  mountains. 

The  dawn  was  equally  beautiful,  the 
shadows  grayer  with  the  snow  mirrored  in 
the  peaceful  lake  below  the  swaying 
Lombardy  poplars  along  the  water’s  edge. 
.Amid  this  beauty  we  left  Peulla  for  a 
motor  trip  over  the  mountains  to  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Lake  Xahuel-Huapi. 

This  was  our  first  glimpse  of  Cerro 
Tronador,  with  its  three  peaks,  snow- 
crowned  the  entire  year.  It  was  brilliant 
in  the  early  morning  from  the  lx‘st  vantage 
point,  the  liordcr  of  the  two  countries, 
with  myriads  of  wild  flowers  spreading 
a  carpet  of  many  colors  up  the  opposite 
mountainside  to  pay  tribute  to  it.  Here 
the  ascent  Ixgan  through  the  mountains, 
where  there  were  flowers  unknown  to  the 
North  American.  Not  far  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  located  Lake  Frias,  Argentina, 
about  six  miles  from  the  border.  The 
lake  is  small,  but  the  mountains  rise  in 
sheer  grandeur  from  its  unknown  depths. 
Tronador,  with  its  adjacent  snowy  range. 


i 
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towers  alxjve  it,  but  does  not  offer  as 
magnificent  an  effect  as  that  from  the 
border.  Only  a  short  distance  overland 
is  Puerto  Blest,  at  the  headwaters  of  Lake 
Nahuel-Huapi,  said  to  l)e  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  the  lakes.  Even  though  it  was 
almost  lunch  time,  one  could  not  say  that 
there  was  complete  daylight  among  these 
almost  vertical  snow-capped  mountains 
which  rose  from  the  water’s  edge  and  were 
an  echo’s  playground.  Beyond  the  head¬ 
waters  were  tiny  islets  still  unmarred  by 
the  track  of  the  tourist.  .  .  . 

As  it  was  spring,  there  were  wild  flowers 
everywhere.  There  were  yellow  violets  as 
large  as  the  American  quarter  dollar,  all 
kinds  of  flowering  grass,  and  a  white 
flower  so  delicate  that  it  seemed  a  breath 
of  air  might  blow  it  away.  It  sprang  from 
the  ground  on  a  six-inch  stem.  It  was 
snow-white  with  three  liearded  petals  an 
inch  in  length,  its  center  a  delicate  lavender 
which  resembled  a  tiny  orchid,  and  its 
perfume  that  of  our  water-lily.  There 
were  carpets  of  them.  Farther  on  were 
rustic  steps  leading  to  another  point  of 
the  waterfall,  and  surrounding  this  were 
low  evergreens,  tree  fuchsias  and  a 
Ixilliant  red  flower  unknown  to  us.  From 
here  it  was  not  far  to  the  snow-line  and  to 
the  birth  of  the  waterfall. 


Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union 
of  the  Americas  and  Spain 

ARTURO  QUESADA 

Director  oj  the  International  Office  of  the  Postal  Union  oj  the  Americas  and  Spain 


The  action  taken  by  the  Fifth  Congress  of 
the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1946,  included  revision  of  the  1936 
convention  and  of  regulations  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  convention,  new  provisions 
relative  to  air  mail,  various  resolutions, 
and  revised  agreements  on  money  orders 
and  parcel  post. 

All  the  American  republics.  Canada, 
and  Spain  sent  representatives  to  the 
meeting.  It  was  a  C^ongress  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  history  of  the  Postal  Union 
of  the  Americas  and  .Spain.  Good  results 
were  assured  l)y  the  fact  that  the  \arious 
national  delegations  were  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  technical  experts. 
Among  the  delegates  were  thirteen  post¬ 
masters  general,  forty-four  other  postal 
ofhcials,  and  eleven  memlx'rs  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps. 

Furthermore,  the  technical  delegates 
sultmitted  excellent  papers  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Since  it  was  supposed  to  meet 
earlier  and  had  lx*en  postponed  from 
time  to  time,  there  was  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  detailed  preparation  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  reports  presented.  This 
resulted  in  a  thorough  and  conscientious 
review  of  the  decisions  made  Ijy  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Congress  (Panama,  1936),  bringing 
them  up  to  date  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  present-day  Americo- 
Spanish  postal  services. 

The  results  of  the  regional  regulations 
which,  by  complementing  the  universal 
system,  extend  and  facilitate  mail  service 
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within  the  territories  of  the  Union  are 
well  known  to  have  Ixen  very  favorable  to  ) 
the  public  interest. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  mention 
in  detail  all  the  amendments  introduced 
into  the  convention  with  the  explanation 
of  the  reasons  therefor.  It  should  lx*  em¬ 
phasized,  however,  that  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  Postal  Union  were  firmly 
upheld  and  resolutions  were  generally 
adopted  by  a  decisive  majority. 

No  mention  can  lx*  made  of  the  Postal 
Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain  without 
referring  to  the  free  transportation  of  mail 
and  to  the  application  of  the  domestic 
postal  rates  of  each  country  in  its  interna-  ^ 
tional  relations.  T  hese  are  pillars  of  a 
system  which  differs  greatly  from  that  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union.  This  re- 
markable  economic  structure,  now  thirty- 
five  years  old,  has  lx*come  indispensable 
to  postal  interchange  in  the  territory  of  our 
Union. 

From  the  gratuitous  transit  of  mail  the 
last  vestige  of  restriction  was  removed. 
Each  country  concerned  agreed  in  the  new 
convention  to  transport  mail  of  the  others  i 
free  of  charge  in  any  Ixtats  of  their  re¬ 
spective  registry  or  flag — not  simply  in 
those  ust*d  for  its  own  mail  services.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  will  tx*  no  transit  accounts 
among  us,  and  any  means  of  transportation 
available  to  one  will  lx  equally  available 
to  all  the  others. 

.\n  .Argentine  delegate  maintained  that  I 
the  sender  of  a  letter  appreciates  the  unity 
of  a  postal  territory  when  he  puts  on  a 
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letter  sent  abroad  the  same  postage  as  for 
his  own  country,  and  notices  the  frontier 
when  he  has  to  put  on  a  different  amount. 
This  privilege  of  the  same  national  and 
international  rate  that  anyone  using  the 
mails  Ix'tween  the  countries  of  our  Union 
enjoys  is  undoubtedly  a  most  efficient 
measure  for  the  development  of  postal 
interchange.  It  costs  the  sender  no  more 
to  send  a  letter  by  ordinary  mail  from 
New  Orleans  to  Buenos  Aires  than  from 
New  Orleans  to  Chicago. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  among  the 
marks  of  respect  paid  by  the  Congress  to 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  the  decision  to  name  the  Montevideo 
headquarters  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain  in  his  honor  and  to 
request  each  country  to  issue  a  commemo¬ 
rative  stamp. 

The  Congress  took  into  account  that  only 
in  very  special  cases  is  it  advisable  to  de¬ 
part  at  this  time  from  the  pro\  isions  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  and  postponed 
action  on  subjects  which  might  lx?  settled 
by  the  Twelfth  Universal  Postal  Congress 
to  lx?  held  in  May  1947  at  Paris.  The 
present  world  situation  requires  a  prudent 
policy.  In  many  cases  the  status  quo  took 


precedence  over  ideas  for  changing  and 
improving  service.  As  a  result  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  another  Congress  of  the 
•Xmerico-Spanish  Postal  Union  should  lie 
held  at  Lima  two  years  after  the  Twelfth 
Universal  Postal  C’ongress  .so  as  to  take  any 
action  required  by  the  decisions  of  the 
latter. 

One  resolution  of  the  Rio  Congress  was 
of  special  interest  to  the  Philatelic  Section 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  Created  in 
1940,  this  section  receives  on  consignment, 
for  sale  at  cost,  stamps  from  a  numlx*r  of 
countries,  memix'rs  of  the  Americo-Spanish 
Postal  Union,  an  arrangement  that  has 
proved  of  great  ser\  ice  to  many  of  the  ten 
million  stamp  collectors  in  the  United 
States.  By  action  of  the  Rio  Congress  the 
Philatelic  Section  is  now  made  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  all  stamps  issued  in  the  .Americas 
and  .Spain  from  January  1,  1941  on. 
F.ach  country  is  requested  to  send  to  the 
Section  three  unused  stamps  of  each  issue 
and  value,  accompanied  liy  a  copy  of  the 
law  or  order  authorizing  such  issue.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  action  will  result  in  amplify¬ 
ing  the  interesting  stamp  collection  that 
the  Pan  .American  L’nion  has  been  build¬ 
ing  up  for  many  years. 
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Exhibit  of  Argentine 
Art  at  the 

Pan  American  Union 


The  autumn  season  of  exhibitions  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  opened  on  September  23, 

1946,  when  several  recent  works  of  the  well-known 
Argentine  artists  Rodolfo  Castagna  and  Hemilce 
Saforcada  were  put  on  display.  Both  of  these 
artists  studied  under  the  distinguished  painter 
Alfredo  Guido  at  the  Ernesto  de  la  C'skreova  School 
in  Buenos  Aires,  and  Castagna  himself  is  at  present 
a  teacher  in  the  same  school. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Pan  American  Union  ) 
consisted  of  8  oils  by  C.astagna  and  13  prints  j 
by  Saforcada.  Castagna's  8  canvases  were  par-  ' 
ticularly  interesting,  demonstrating  not  only  his 


HEAD,  DRYPOINT  BY  HEMILCE 
SAFORCADA 

ROOFS  0\  A  RAl  VEDAr,  OIL  BY  RODOLFO 
CASTAGNA 
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abundant  technical  knowledge  but  also  his  inter¬ 
est  in  aligning  himself  with  present-day  expres¬ 
sion.  His  reactions  to  reality  were  well  tempered 
by  a  tranquil  idealism.  Among  the  pictures  on 
exhibition,  Roojs  on  a  Rainy  Day  offered  an 
outstanding  example  of  richness  of  color,  impasto, 
and  a  most  adroit  distribution  of  light. 

Hemilce  Saforcada  is  one  of  Argentina’s  most 
gifted  engravers.  The  limpid  dexterity  of  her 
art  was  expressed  in  the  exhibition  through  etch¬ 
ings,  dry  points,  and  lithographs,  representing 
different  periods  in  the  development  of  her  career 
as  an  artist.  The  predominatingly  feminine  theme 
was  treated  throughout  with  a  smooth  and  amia¬ 
ble  sensibility  of  an  unmistakably  Botticellian 
stamp. — J.  G.  S. 


corm:r  with  jacaraxda,  oil  by 

RODOLFO  CASTAGNA 
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In  Our  Hemisphere — Vll 


Horses  of  the  Conquistadores 

Jose  Santos  Chocano 

The  horses  were  strong ! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

Their  necks  finely-arched;  and  shining 
Their  flanks;  and  musical  their  hoof-beats. 

7  hr  horses  were  strong! 

I  he  horses  were  ready! 

No;  not  the  warriors  only, 

With  plumes  and  cuirasses  and  fire-brands  and 
banners, 

C'.onquered  the  primitive  forests  and  the  Andes: 
The  horses  of  Andalusia,  whose  sinews 
Had  sparks  of  the  flying  race  of  the  Arabs, 
Stamped  their  glorious  hoof-prints 
L'pon  the  dry  lava-fields, 

Upon  the  wet  marsh-lands. 

Upon  shores  of  loud  rivers 
And  upon  silent  snows; 

Upon  the  pampas,  the  mountains,  the  woods  and 
the  valleys. 

The  horses  were  strong! 

7  he  horses  were  eager! 

!K  horse  was  the  first  among  the  parched  thickets 
When  Balboa's  followers  awoke  sleeping  solitudes. 
Who  gave  on  a  sudden  the  warning 
Of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ahead 
Because  the  breeze  wafted  to  his  nostrils 
A  salt  whiff  of  the  sea. 

And  the  horse  of  Quesada  that  on  the  summit 
Paused,  seeing  in  depths  of  the  valley 
The  brandishing  whip  of  the  torrent 
Like  an  angry  savage’s  gesture, 

Saluted  first  with  his  whinny 
The  interminable  savannahs; 

Then  descended  with  easy  trot 
The  stony  stairs  of  the  Andes, 

As  if  by  a  thousand  stepw 

Creaking  under  the  musical  Ijeat  of  the  hoofs. 

The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

And  he  of  the  mighty  girth, 

Rearing  as  if  to  add  to  his  stature. 

Upon  whom  Hernando  Cortez, 

The  knight  of  the  glittering  stirrups, 
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Measured  leagues  and  weeks  among  rocks  and 
woods — 

Worthier  he  of  laurels 
Than  colts  galloping  in  the  triumphal  songs 
With  which  Pindar  celebrated  the  Olympics 
Among  flying  chariots  and  rushing  winds. 

Worthier  still  of  immortal  odes 
The  horse  upon  which  De  Soto, 

Dextrously  controlling  its  capers. 

Frightened,  astounded,  overcame 

The  chorus  of  Indians,  among  whom — 

None  daring  a  gesture- — he  pressed 
To  the  very  throne  of  Atahualpa, 

And  spattered  with  froth  the  royal  insignia. 

'The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  ready! 

The  horse  of  the  Bedouin, 

Swallowing  the  deserts; 

The  miraculous  horse  of  St.  George, 

Which  crushed  with  its  hoofs  hellish  dragons; 
That  of  Caesar  in  Gaul; 

Of  Hannibal  in  the  Alps; 

The  Centaur  of  classic  legend, 

Half-steed,  half-man,  who  gallops  without  tiring. 
Dreams  without  sleeping 
Darts  at  the  stars  and  outstrips  the  breeze: 
All  these  have  less  spirit, 

Less  vigor,  less  nobility, 

Than  the  epic  horses  of  Andalusia 
In  the  lands  of  the  wild  Atlantides, 

F.nduring  fatigue,  spurring  and  hunger. 
Under  the  weight  of  the  iron  armor. 

Between  the  fringe  of  the  great  banners, 

Like  a  procession  of  heroism,  crowned 
With  Babieca's  glory  and  Rosinante’s  pain. 

In  the  midst  of  decisive  clamors  of  combat. 
Under  their  breasts  the  horses 
Bore  down  the  Indians  and  pressed  forward. 
Often — to  the  shout  of  “Santiago!” — 

Amid  the  smoke  and  glitter  of  metals. 

Was  seen  to  pass  like  a  vision 
The  horse  of  the  Ajxjstle  galloping  through  the  air 
7  he  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

An  epic  should  be  made  of  hero  horses. 

Who,  as  wingless  hippogrifis. 

Or  as  a  river  flung  out  from  the  Andes — 

All  of  them  come,  weary,  bedraggled. 
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From  lands  never  seen 

And  from  other,  accessible  lands; 

And  suddenly  startled  by  a  horn 
Puffed  out  with  hurricanes— 

Give  nervously  such  a  deep  neighing 
That  it  promises  to  endure  forever; 

And  then,  on  the  boundless  pampas, 

N’iew  the  solemn  distances. 

Feel  the  lure  of  far-off  horizons,  climb  again  the 
ages. 

Crowd  together,  pawing  and  sniffing,  and  are  off 
headlong! 

Behind  them  a  cloud. 

The  cloud  of  glory  rising  in  the  air ! 

The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

— Translated  by  Muna  Lee. 


PIZARRO’S  BANNER,  NOW  IN 
CARACAS 


The  House  of 
Doha  Juana  Nepomucena 

Fr.ancisco  Gonzalez  Leon 

The  shady  garden,  the  rosebush  there 
Growing  so  tali  you  could  see  its  bloom 
From  the  cool  front  room  of  the  tiny  house. 
The  little  old  lady  who  lived  inside; 

The  little  old  lady  who  told  me  tales, 
Knitting  or  broidering  all  the  while. 

Legends  of  marvels. 

Of  saints  who  have  died. 

Of  magic,  enchantment,  and  witches’  guile. 


Rosebush  and  fruit  tree,  side  by  side — 

Beauty  and  bounty; 

And  there  by  the  door 

Of  the  cool  front  room  that  was  entrance  as  well. 
On  his  table  of  state 

With  precious  porcelains  behind  and  before. 
Gems  of  the  East, 

And  old  gold  cups  that  were  aging  yet  more — 
There  stood  San  Juan 
Nepomuceno,  the  family  saint. 

Through  the  distant  hours 
Of  my  childhood  years 

I  can  sec  again  those  far-away  figures  of  yore. 

Kindly  lady  of  long  ago. 

Where  are  your  cat  and  your  spectacles  now? 
What  curio  dealer  rises  to  show 
Those  finest  of  tiles  with  boastful  bow? 

What  shelf  gives  shelter  to  cups  so  rare? 

And  where,  I  beg  of  you,  where  is  the  house 
of  Dona  Juana  Nepomucena? 

Oh  little  old  lady,  who  told  me  tales 
Of  magic,  enchantment,  and  witches’  guile. 

Not  all  has  departed,  that  once  was  so  fair. 

Your  shady  garden  I  hold  in  my  heart. 

With  the  flowers  of  thought  you  embroidered  there 
In  the  flash  of  your  needle  to  and  fro. 

And  forever,  for  me,  your  house  exhales 
That  remembered  breath  of  another  while, 
Convent-cool  as  long  ago. 

— Translated  by  Clara  Cutler  Chapin 

If  a  Thorn  Wounds  Me 

Amado  Nervo 

If  a  thorn  wounds  me,  I  draw  back  from  it; 

I  do  not  hate  the  thorn.  If,  hating  me. 

Some  base  hand  pierces  me  with  malice  blind. 
Silent  I  turn  away,  and  go  to  find 
A  purer  air  of  love  and  charity. 

Rancor?  For  what?  Has  good  e’er  sprung  from 
it? 

No  wound  it  stanches,  puts  no  evil  right. 

Scarce  has  my  rose-tree  time  to  bear  its  flowers; 
It  wastes  no  vital  sap  on  thorns  of  spite. 

And  if  my  foe  should  near  my  rose-tree  pass. 

He  shall  pick  from  it  many  a  fragrant  bud; 

And  if  he  sees  in  them  a  vivid  red. 

The  tint  will  be  the  redness  of  my  blood — 

From  some  Spanish- American  Poets,  translated  by  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1937,  p.  50.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Blood  drawn  by  his  ill  will  of  yesterday. 

In  hatred  that  it  seemed  could  never  cease. 
And  which  the  rose-tree  now  in  perfume  sweet 
Returns  to  him,  changed  to  a  flower  of  peace. 


Perhaps  its  whisper  will  tell  you 

Of  a  secret  road  of  the  sea 

That  will  lead  you  to  where  my  rose  blooms. 

Or  lift  your  eyes  to  this  bright  March  sky, 

Like  a  Chaldean  shepherd,  superstitious  and 
wistful. 

Mayhap  a  star  of  the  Milky  Way  will  move  from 
its  track 

And  help  you  to  find  the  path. 

Bring  me  the  compass  rose — 

The  rose  that  no  woman  has  ever  worn 
At  her  waist  or  in  her  hair! 


Compass  Rose 

ANA  DE  IbARBOUROU 


.Ml  the  roses  of  earth  have  left  on  my  fingers 
Their  sun-born  and  rain-drenched  fragrance. 
But  my  insatiable  heart  still  yearns  for  one — 
Celestial  and  unique — ■ 

That  I  have  not  possessed! 

.\h,  if  you  love  me. 

You  will  find  it  for  me! 

Press  against  your  ear 

This  conch  shell  murmurous  of  ocean. 


1  shall  make  it  spin  in  my  fingers 
Like  a  fantastic  toy! 

To  you,  Bolivia,  it  will  give  me  power  to  send 
A  breath  of  the  burning  tropics — 

And  to  you,  Brazil, 

A  plains-wind  fragrant  of  clover  meadows. 


Rrprinted  from  the  Bvm.etin,  Xorembrr  7912. 
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IX  THE  ANDES 


“Oh.  what  joy  to  possess 
The  God-like  power  to  send 
A  little  warmth  to  frozen  plateaus 
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Standing  on  sca-wct  sands  near  my  little  house, 

I  shall  laugh  and  be  filled  with  wonder 
As  my  rose  spins  round  and  round ! 

Oh,  what  joy  to  possess 
The  God-like  power  to  send 
A  little  warmth  to  frozen  plateaus, 

And  a  breath  of  coolness  to  beaches  tormented  by 
sun! 

Oh,  upland  Indian, 

You  shall  soon  possess 

The  undreamed-of  treasure  of  coco-palms. 

Or  a  blossoming  coffee  tree. 

And  over  the  sun-stricken  coast  of  Santos 
(Oh,  poor  Negroes,  weary  of  toil) 

1  shall  send  a  reviving  gale 

From  the  lonely  and  frost-whitened  pampas! 

If  you  love  me,  go — 

Find  me  that  wondrous  rose! 

The  rule  of  seasons  is  an  aged  crone. 

Indifferent  and  loveless— 

But  held  in  my  fingers,  trembling  with  pity, 

The  rose  of  the  winds  will  open  its  heart 
And  break  her  evil  magic ! 

— Translated  by  James  C.  Bardin 


Jose  Santos  Chocano  was  a  Peruvian  poet 
{1S7 5-1934)  who  published  a  number  of  vol¬ 
umes,  of  which  the  best  known  is  '"Alma  Ame¬ 
rica.”  Amado  Aervo  said  of  him  that  he  lived 
on  love  of  America  and  passion  for  Spain.  His 
poetry  is  robust  and  vivid. 

In  discussing  Francisco  Gonzalez  Leon 
{1S72-1945),  who  lived  in  a  small  Mexican 
town.  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba  said:  ‘‘‘'The  greatest 
nobility  and  depth  in  the  Mexican  soul  is 
found  in  the  poets  of  Mexico;  and  among  them 
it  is  those  outside  the  large  cities  that  have 
caught  the  most  genuine  pulsations  of  the 
national  spirit.” 

Amado  Xervo,  Mexican  author  and  diplomat 
{1S70-1919),  was  a  prolific  writer.  Many  of 
his  poems  are  marked  by  mysticism. 

Juana  de  Ibarbourou  ( 1895-  )  is  an 
Uruguayan  poet,  often  called  Juana  de 
America”  because  of  her  wide  popularity  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 
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La  Guaria  Morada 

La  Flor  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica 

LUIS  DOBLES  SEGREDA 


La  Guaria  no  es  extrana  a  nuestras 
leyendas  y  tradiciones.  No  cs  flor  ex- 
tranjera  en  la  selva  de  America.  Es  una 
flor  hermana  de  toda  esa  fresca  montana. 
For  eso  no  crece  a  ras  de  tierra,  sino  levan- 
tada  en  triunfo  sobre  la  horqueta^de  sus 
arboles  fraternales  y  amigos. 

Es  la  reina  de  las  orquideas. 

For  eso  no  esta  en  los  jardines,  timida  y 
nerviosa,  sino  que  prende  ae;resiva  en  los 
pretiles  de  piedra  aspera  y  dura. 

Si  los  suachipelines  *  sustentan  la  casa 
de  los  abuelos.  las  Guarias  la  coronan  con 
el  airon  de  sus  flores  que  crecen  sobre  las 
tejas  de  barro  cocido. 

Son  dos  hermanas  Guarias:  la  blanca  y 
la  morada.  Bellas  las  dos  pero  una  es 
or^ullosa  y  la  otra  humilde. 

La  blanca  es  aristocrata,  la  morada 
democrata  como  el  pueblo  costa rricense. 

La  eruaria  blanca  es  refinada  y  solo 
priva  sobre  los  arlxiles  de  laurel.  La 
morada  es  intjenua  y  no  tiene  preferencias. 
Son  Maria  y  Marta. 

La  blanca  busca  los  triunfos,  la  morada 
llama  a  los  corazones. 

La  blanca  es  la  Guaria  de  Turrialba,  'solo 
un  bello  rincon  de  la  tierra,  la  morada  es 
la  de  toda  Costa  Rica. 

La  blanca  hay  que  irla  a  buscar,  la 
morada  trepa  sola  sobre  los  techos  y  los 
pretiles. 

La  blanca  teme  los  vientos  de  diciembre 
y  las  Iluv'ias  de  octubre. 

Rei’ista  del  Instiluto  de  De/ensa  del  Cafe  de  Costa 
Rica,  junto  1945. 

•  Arboles  de  madera  muy  Juerte. 
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La  morada  no  conoce  temores  y  desafia 
las  tempestades. 

Es  morada,  por  .ser  morena,  como  nues- 
tra  raza. 

Es  morada  porque  ese  cs  color  de  todos 
los  gustos  y  de  todas  las  horas. 

Con  racimos  de  guarias  puedcn  despo- 
sarse  las  novias  y  enterrarse  los  muertos. 
Con  manojos  de  guarias  sc  decoran  los 
salones  de  baile  y  las  naves  del  tcmplo. 
Luce  bien  sobre  las  blusas  de  las  colegialas 
y  luce  bien  sobre  las  canas  de  laS  abuelas. 

Es  cl  color  suave  y  discreto  que  esta  en 
el  linde  donde  se  dividen  las  risas  y  las 
lagrimas. 

Es  el  ultimo  de  los  siete  colores  del 
espectro  solar,  es  el  limite  intangible  del 
iris,  cl  primero  que  se  csfuma  en  el  disco 
de  Newton.  Es  el  color  de  los  fclices  y  de 
los  atormcntados. 

La  Guaria  Morada  es  tambicn  la  Flor 
Nacional  de  Costa  Rica,  porque  es  la 
mistica  flor  de  la  fe  que  heredamos  de  los 
mayores. 

Es  la  flor  predilecta  de  la  Cuaresma,  la 
flor  heraldica  de  la  Santa  Scmana,  que 
llama  a  los  hombres  al  renunciamiento  de 
sus  vanidades  y  a  pensar  en  Dios. 

Florece  la  Guaria  con  la  lunacion  de 
marzo,  que  trae  la  mas  brillante  de  las 
lunas,  porque  es  luna  de  perigeo.  .  .  . 

La  Guaria  es  fuerte  y  es  Humana.  Su 
raiz  sc  aferra  a  lo  que  es  suyo:  a  los 
troncos  de  la  selva  americana,  a  las  tejas 
de  sus  casonas  alx)lengas,  a  los  arcos  de 
sus  pucntes,  a  las  tapias  que  dividen  los 
solares,  a  los  pretiles  que  scparan  los 
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predios,  a  las  torres  que  coronan  sus  Por  nuestra  la  queremos.  Por  nueslra 
templos.  la  defendemos. 

Fuertes  y  rudas  son  sus  hojas,  como  las  Por  nuestra  la  ponemos  sobre  las  cruces 
manos  callosas  de  los  campesinos;  suaves  de  nuestros  muertos,  sobre  el  regazo  de 
y  frescos  son  sus  petalos,  como  los  labios  nuestras  madres,  sobre  la  frente  de  nuestras 
de  las  campesinas.  Es  la  flor  de  los  pobres  novias. 

y  la  flor  de  los  ricos:  es  la  flor  de  todos  los  Por  nuestra  la  situamos  sobre  un  cuartel 
costarricenses.  .  .  .  del  escudo. 


Pan  American  Day, 
April  14 

Material  for  1947 

Pan  American  Day  has  for  some  years 
lx;en  celebrated  on  April  1 4,  the  date  when 
in  1890  the  resolution  creating  what  is  now 
the  Pan  American  Union  was  passed  by 
the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  It  is  an  inspiring  thought 
that  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Punta 
Arenas,  Chile,  thousands  of  Americans, 
young  and  old,  join  in  assemblies  to  express 
their  brotherhood  and  common  ideals. 

Cooperation — Keynote  of  the  Americas,  the 
slogan  for  Pan  American  Day  in  1947, 
faithfully  interprets  the  very  essence  of  the 
Inter-American  System.  In  this  period  of 
postwar  reorganization  there  is  more  ur¬ 
gent  need  than  ever  to  commemorate  this 
historic  anniversary,  significant  of  the 
union  and  friendship  that  can  exist  among 
nations. 

The  following  material  is  available  to 
teachers  and  adult  leaders: 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Special  number  (February  1947). 

The  Inter-American  System.  A  popular  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  international  organization  of  the 
21  American  Republics;  its  origin  and  historical 
development;  the  agencies  through  which  it  func¬ 
tions;  achievements  in  various  fields — the  political 
and  legal,  the  economic  and  social,  the  cultural. 
Suitable  as  a  textbook  and  for  discussion  groups. 
Illustrated,  36  pages  (25  cents). 

Colorful  Poster  by  one  of  Latin  America’s 
foremost  contemporary  artists,  Cuba’s  Mario 
Carreno.  The  poster  is  19  x  28  inches  and  Ijears 
the  1947  slogan — “Coopieration— Keynote  of 
the  Americas.”  While  this  unusual  poster  is 
primarily  intenoed  for  window  displays,  a  limited 
number  is  available  for  bulletin  boaids.  (Free.) 

Manual  for  Students  and  Teachers.  Con¬ 
tains  the  following  material: 
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Excerpts  from  Gabriela  Mistral’s  “Pledge  for 
Youth  in  the  Americas.” 

Radio  play  “New  World  Symphony;”  may 
also  be  used  for  stage  presentation. 

Folk  dances  of  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay,  with  music  and  directions. 

Geography  quiz,  games,  and  puzzles.  (Free.) 

Selected  List,  Latin  American  Song  Books  and 
References  for  Guidance  in  Planning  Fiestas.  Material 
available  for  the  use  of  groups  in  the  preparation 
of  programs  and  festivals  which  center  about 
Latin  American  customs.  (Free.) 

Program  Suggestions  for  Pan  American  Day. 
Ideas  that  have  been  worked  into  successful  Pan 
American  Day  programs.  (Free.) 

Coffee  in  the  Americas.  A  scries  of  illustrated 
studies  for  elementary  and  high  school  students. 
(Free.) 

The  items  you  desire  may  be  ordered 
from 

The  Pan  American  Union, 
W.ASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Women  of  the  Americas 


Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Fijth  Assembly  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  oj  Women 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  held  its  Fifth  Assembly  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  December  2  to  13, 
1946.  All  twenty-one  American  republics 
were  represented  at  this  meeting  by  dele¬ 
gates  or  observers.  Those  attending  were: 

Minerva  Bernardino,  delegate  of  the  Dominiean 
Republic  and  Chairman 
Amalia  C.  dc  Castillo  Ledon,  delegate  of  Mexico 
and  Vice  Clhairman 

Maria  Ester  Luzuriaga  de  Desmaras,  delegate 
of  Argentina 

Carmen  B.  de  Lozada,  delegate  of  Bolivia 
Lcontina  Licinio  Cardoso,  delegate  of  Brazil 
Marta  Vergara  Chamudes,  delegate  of  Chile 
Maria  Currea  dc  Aya,  delegate  of  Colombia 
Consuelo  Reyes,  alternate  delegate  of  Costa 
Rica 

Elena  Medcros  de  Gonz^ilez,  delegate  of  Cuba 
Piedad  C.astillo  de  Levi,  delegate  of  Ecuador 
Marta  Elena  Solano,  delegate  of  El  Salvador 
Guillermina  Lopez  Martinez,  delegate  of 
Guatemala 

Fortuna  Andre  Gucry,  delegate  of  Haiti 
Ofelia  Mendoza  de  Barret,  delegate  of  Honduras 
Olga  Nunez  Abaunza,  alternate  delegate  of 
Nicaragua 

Esther  Ncira  de  Calvo,  delegate  of  Panama 
Delfina  Jimenez,  observer  of  Paraguay 
Aurora  Caccres,  delegate  of  Peru 
Mary  M.  Cannon,  delegate  of  the  United  States 
Ofelia  Machado  dc  Benvenuto,  alternate  del¬ 
egate  of  U  ruguay 

Isabel  Sanchez  de  Urdaneta,  delegate  of 
Venezuela. 

The  Commission  considered  the  report 
to  lie  presented  to  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Boe:ota 
in  Decemlx?r  and  approved  it  in  principle. 
It  was  decided  that  at  that  Conference,  in 
preference  to  working  for  the  passage  of 
recommendations  an  effort  would  Ite 


made  to  obtain  the  signature  of  treaties 
which  would  obligate  governments  to 
change  their  internal  legislation  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  presented. 

The  delegates  agreed  to  request  their 
governments  to  send  Ixjfore  March  1  all 
the  observations  which  the  latter  may 
decide  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the 
above-mentioned  report. 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  .Assembly  agreed  to  reiterate  its 
former  request  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  Commission's  interpretation  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Chapultepec  Conference, 
the  Conference  at  Bogota  should  convert 
the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  into  an  agency  under  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  constitution  therefore  was  worded  in 
conformity  with  this  decision. 

At  one  of  its  meetings  the  Assembly  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  Dr.  Antonio 
Rocha,  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
Ambassador  of  Colombia  to  the  Pan 
American  Union.  After  hearing  the  re¬ 
marks  of  various  delegates.  Dr.  Rocha 
stated  that  he  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Commission’s  interpretation  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Chapultepec  and  congratulated 
the  Assembly  on  its  conclusions  concerning 
the  future  status  of  the  Commission. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Commission 
should  send  a  delegation  on  a  tour  of  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  order 
to  inform  women  of  the  requests  that  the 
Commission  is  planning  to  make  of  the 
Bogota  Conference,  and  to  solicit  their 
adherence  and  support. 

The  .\ssembly  terminated  its  labors  in 
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the  conviction  of  havinc  spent  ten  days 
very  profitaldy. 

To  close  the  Assembly  a  forum  was  held 
at  which  representatives  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  women’s  groups  in  the  United 
States  were  present.  It  was  opened  by 
remarks  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Cknn- 
mission  and  an  address  by  Dr.  .\manda 
Labarca,  a  well  known  C’hilean  educator 
who  left  her  duties  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Assi'inbly  of  the  United  Nations  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
common  to  the  women  of  the  .Americas. 

It  was  considered  that  these  problems 
might  be  divided  along  general  lines  into 
three  categories:  legal,  educational,  and 
economic.  These  were  made  the  subjects 
of  round  table  discussions,  which  were 
summarized  in  the  following  words  by 
Miss  Mary  Cannon,  delegate  of  the 
United  .States: 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  .\merican  breathed  life 
into  a  policy  which  brought  the  Americas  closer 
together. 

Today,  the  Inter-American  C^ommission  of 
Women  has  brought  together  women  of  the 
American  Republics.  W'e,  women  of  the 
Americas,  have  met  in  a  forum  to  discuss  the 
role  of  women  in  the  world  today.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  rapporteurs  from  the  morning  dis- 
cus.sion  groups  brought  recommendations  that 
women  and  all  citizens  shoidd  not  only  have  the 
vote  but  that  women  should  also  take  an  active 
part  in  political  parties  on  a  local  as  well  as  a 
national  level. 

Minimum  wages,  equal  pay,  free  education  for 
all  without  discrimination,  were  stressed.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  service  in  policy-making  positions 
in  government,  the  responsibilities  that  women 
should  take  in  building  better  communities, 
better  nations,  and  a  better  world,  were  the 
subject  of  immediate  agreement. 

Dr.  .Amanda  Labarca  of  C:hile  gave  an  im¬ 
portant  keynote  speech  at  the  opening  session, 
and  Mrs.  C:hase  Going  VVoodhouse,  former 
Congresswoman  from  Connecticut,  closed  our 
day's  discussion  with  the  challenge:  “.Are  you 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  leadership  in  your 
communities,  in  your  countries,  in  order  to  have 
a  peaceful  world?” 


The  recommendations  that  came  from  the 
morning  discussion  groups  make  a  list  too  long 
to  read,  but  I  believe  they  are  summed  up  in 
one  that  was  called  a  declaration  of  principle. 

1 .  Since  the  ultimate  purpose  of  education 
is  to  develop  faculties  to  meet  life,  individuals 
must  be  trained  for  citizenship  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  order  to  participate  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  nation’s  welfare  with  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  respecting  the 
rights  of  others,  if  eventually  they  would  de¬ 
fend  their  own. 

2.  In  the  differences  between  ideologies  en¬ 
circling  our  world,  totalitarianism  in  any  or 
all  of  its  lorms  can  be  turned  back  not  by 
the  blind  policy  of  negation  or  by  the  timid 
policy  of  defense,  but  by  a  positive  and  vigor¬ 
ous  program  of  democratic  achievement.  To 
this  end  the  women  of  this  forum  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  dedicate  themselves. 

.\n  indication  of  the  success  of  the  forum 
may  be  seen  in  the  resolution  presented 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Lewis,  representative  of 
the  .Association  of  Women  Broadcasters, 
which  is  as  follows: 

On  Ix-half  of  the  many  national  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  represented  here,  I  wish  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  .Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino  and 
the  Inter-.American  Commission  of  Women  for 
organizing  this  valuable  and  stimulating  forum 
and  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  share  in  its 
deliberations.  We  pledge  our  support  to  the  work 
and  objectives  of  the  Inter- American  Commission 
of  Women  and  the  United  Nations  Committee  on 
the  .Status  of  Women. 

The  closintr  session  of  the  assembly  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  the  .Americas  of  the 
Pan  American  L'nion.  Since  the  late 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  was  closely  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  this  was 
in  reality  a  commemorative  session.  The 
chairman  opened  it  with  the  following 
words: 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  is 
greatly  honored  by  the  presence  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  audience.  As  many  of  you  know,  the 
Commission  is  an  international  women’s  organi¬ 
zation  ereated  in  1928  by  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Habana.  The 
twenty-one  representatives  appointed  by  the 
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respective  American  governments  have  as  their 
immediate  task  the  continued  study  of  the  status 
of  American  women  in  all  social  aspects.  They 
have  too  the  responsibility  of  offering  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improving  this  status.  As  pioneers 
in  the  movement  for  women’s  rights,  wc  are  seeing 
today  some  results  of  our  labors.  Women  are 
not  only  performing  greater  services  in  national 
life,  but  also  in  the  international  field,  and  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  conquests  have  been 
helped  by  the  work  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women. 

Nevertheless,  tonight  our  satisfaction  is  clouded. 
We  have  lost  one  of  our  dearest  friends.  America 
has  lost  one  who  for  twenty-six  years  devoted  his 
best  efforts  to  its  interests:  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
The  traffic  accident  that  ended  his  life  during 
the  days  of  our  Assembly  will  not  easily  be  for¬ 
gotten.  As  a  tribute  of  profound  and  sincere 
gratitude  to  our  friend  and  Director,  the  Inter- 
.American  C.ommission  of  Women  dedicates  this 
session  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  justly  been 
called  “Citizen  of  the  .Americas.’’ 


The  Commission  was  honored  at  its 
closing  session  Ijy  the  presence  of  Dr.  Pedro 
de  Alha,  .Acting  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  .Antonio  Rocha, 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  and 
Colomliian  .Ambassador  to  the  Union,  and 
Senor  Benjamin  Cohen,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Charge  of  Public  Information.  .All  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  late  Director  General. 

The  guests  of  honor  praised  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  continental  program  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Inter-.American  Commission 
of  Women.  In  a  rapid  review  Senor 
Cohen  summarized  outstanding  events  in 
the  inter-American  conferences  held  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  He  ended  by  paying 
triljute  to  the  courage  of  the  woman  who 
struggles  for  her  rights  and  who  has  ojx'ned 
the  way  to  the  future  victory  of  her  sisters. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Constitutional  amendments  in  Mexico 

Three  amendments  to  Mexico's  Consti¬ 
tution,  pertaining  to  education,  federal  and 
municipal  debt,  and  court  appeals,  were 
published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  Decem¬ 
ber  30, 1946. 

The  first  of  these  referred  to  Article  3,  on 
education.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
original  Article  3  of  the  Constitution  of 
1917  consisted  of  four  short  paragraphs, 
stating  merely  that  education  would  be 
free;  that  the  education  offered  in  both 
official  and  private  schools  would  be 
secular;  that  no  religious  bodies  or  min¬ 
isters  thereof  could  establish  or  direct 
primarN’  schools;  and  that  private  primary 
.schools  could  be  established  only  under 
official  supervision.  An  amendment  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  December  1 3, 
1934,  went  into  more  detail  on  the  subject. 
It  began  by  stating;  “The  education 
imparted  by  the  State  shall  be  socialistic 
and,  in  addition  to  excluding  all  religious 
doctrine,  shall  oppose  fanaticism  and  prej¬ 
udice,  for  which  purpose  the  school  shall 
organize  its  courses  and  activities  so  as  to 
permit  it  to  create  in  the  youth  a  rational 
and  exact  concept  of  the  Universe  and  of 
social  life.”  Authority  to  offer  primary, 
secondary,  and  normal  school  education 
was  vested  in  the  State — the  nation,  the 
states,  and  the  municipalities — although 
authority  might  al.so  be  granted  to  private 
persons  or  organizations  in  accordance 
with  specified  rules,  the  principal  one  being 
that  their  courses  should  conform  to  the 
government  plan.  Religious  groups  or 
organizations  were  excluded  entirely  from 
the  educational  field,  both  actively  and 
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financially.  Primary  education  was  made 
compulsory  and,  of  course,  it  was  to  be 
offered  free  of  charge  by  the  State. 

The  new  amendment  to  Article  3  is 
particularly  interesting  Itecause  it  dwells 
at  some  length  on  the  ideological  bases  of 
the  education  to  be  imparted  in  Mexico. 
It  is  to  be  directed  toward  “developing 
harmoniously  all  the  faculties  of  the  human 
Ijeing  and  at  the  same  time  developing  in 
him  a  love  of  country  and  a  consciousness 
of  international  solidarity,  in  independ¬ 
ence  and  justice.”  Since  freedom  of  reli¬ 
gious  Ijelief  is  guaranteed  by  Article  24  of 
the  Constitution,  the  educational  pattern 
is  to  be  maintained  completely  free  of  any 
religious  doctrine  and,  based  on  the  results 
of  scientific  progress,  it  is  to  struggle 
against  “ignorance  and  its  effects,  servi¬ 
tude,  fanaticism,  and  prejudices.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  “it  shall  be  democratic,  democ¬ 
racy  being  considered  not  only  a  juridical 
structure  and  a  political  system  but  also  a 
w’ay  of  life  based  on  the  constant  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  improvement  of  the 
people.”  Education  must  also  be  “na¬ 
tional,”  insofar  as  it  refers  “without  hos¬ 
tility  or  exclusivism”  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  Mexican  problems,  the  utilization 
of  national  resources,  the  defense  and 
assurance  of  Mexico’s  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  and  the  continuity 
and  growth  of  Mexican  culture.  Educa¬ 
tion  must  also  be  planned  to  contribute  to 
a  better  common  human  life,  by  fostering 
in  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man,  the  integrity  of  the  family, 
and  a  feeling  for  the  general  interests  of 
society,  by  advocating  the  ideals  of  fra¬ 
ternity  and  equality  of  the  rights  of  all 
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men,  and  by  avoiding  any  support  of 
special  privileges  Ijased  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  race,  religion,  sex,  groups,  or 
individuals. 

Private  schools  of  all  types  and  grades 
may  be  operated,  but  for  private  primary, 
secondary,  and  normal  schools  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  for  workers  and  campesi- 
nos,  special  authorization  must  lie  oljtained 
from  the  government,  and  the  courses  of 
study  of  such  schools  must  conform  to 
official  plans.  Religious  institutions  or 
associations  and  ministers  of  any  sect  are 
specifically  barred  from  participation  of 
any  kind  in  primary',  secondary,  and 
normal  schools  and  in  educational 
institutions  for  workers  or  campesinos. 
.\s  in  the  previous  amendment  to  Article 
3,  primary  education  is  made  compulsory 
and  the  amendment  contains  a  clause 
stating  that  “all  education  offered  by  the 
State  shall  lie  free.”  In  the  previous 
amendment  this  was  limited  to  primary 
education. 

The  National  Congress  is  authorized  by 
the  amendment  to  fix  by  law  among  the 
nation,  the  states,  and  the  municipalities, 
the  degree  of  responsibility  for  various 
types  of  education  and  the  division  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  participation  in 
educational  costs. 

Article  73  of  the  Mexican  Constitution 
outlines  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress. 
To  Section  VIII  of  that  article,  which  per¬ 
tains  to  congressional  authorization  for 
national  debt,  a  sentence  was  added  to  the 
effect  that  “debt  can  be  contracted  only 
for  works  that  will  directly  result  in  an 
increase  in  public  revenues,  except  for 
debts  in  connection  with  monetary  regula¬ 
tion,  conversion  operations,  or  those  con¬ 
tracted  during  a  state  of  emergency  de¬ 
clared  by  the  President  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Article  29.”  Section  VIII  of 
.\rticle  117,  which  restricts  state  debt  con¬ 
tracting  powers,  was  also  amended  in  like 


manner;  that  is,  states  and  municipalities 
are  denied  authority  to  contract  debt  ex¬ 
cept  for  carrying  out  works  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  direct  increase  in  their  respective 
public  revenues. 

In  an  amendment  to  Section  I  of  Article 
104,  which  pertains  to  courts  of  the  nation, 
a  paragraph  was  added  declaring  that  “in 
suits  in  which  the  Nation  is  interested, 
laws  may  establish  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  judgments  of  courts  of 
second  instance  or  those  of  administrative 
courts  created  by  law,  in  those  cases  where 
such  courts  have  full  autonomy  for  handing 
down  decisions.” 

El  Salvador's  new  ministries 

Three  new  ministries  have  been  created 
in  El  Salvador — the  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  Social  Welfare,  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Assistance,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Industry.  Matters  relating  to  labor, 
agriculture,  and  industry  formerly  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Economy,  and  those  relating  to  social 
welfare  were  handled  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior. 

Costa  Rican  passport  compact 
with  El  Salvador 

Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  have  agreed 
to  dispense  with  passports  and  visas  as  far 
as  travel  between  the  two  countries  is 
concerned.  Costa  Ricans  desiring  to  enter 
El  Salvador  may  identify  themselves  by 
presenting  a  migration  card,  simpler  than 
a  passport  and  much  easier  to  obtain. 
Citizens  of  El  Salvador  may  enter  Costa 
Rica  on  the  same  terms.  The  agreement 
was  signed  by  foreign  ministers  of  the 
two  republics  at  San  Salvador  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1946,  and  ratified  two  months  later 
by  Costa  Rica. 
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BUST  OF  BOLIVAR  GIVEN  TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

A  marble  bust  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Rreat  Latin  American  Liberator,  was  presented  on  December  27. 

1946,  to  one  of  his  greatest  admirers.  President  Harry  Truman  of  the  United  States. 

The  gift  was  made  in  the  name  ol  the  jteople  and  Government  of  Venezuela,  birthplace  of  the  hero  and 
one  of  the  first  of  the  natioas  freed  by  him  from  the  .Spanish  yoke. 

In  presenting  the  gift.  Dr.  M.  A.  Falcon-Briceno,  C^harge  d’ Affaires  of  V'enezuela,  spoke  of  it  “not  as  a 
mere  act  of  international  courtesy”  but  as  a  “tribute  bestowed  upon  you  personally  in  sincere  recognition 
of  your  earnest  admiration  for  the  glories  of  the  Lilterator.” 

Mr.  Truman  has  long  considered  Bolivar  to  lie  one  of  the  real  giants  of  history:  a  masterly  general  like 
Washington,  a  philosopher  and  architect  of  democracy  like  Jefferson,  a  great  writer,  an  inspiring  orator. 
In  1940,  while  .Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Truman  strongly  supported  the  proposal  that  a  statue  to 
Bolivar  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Bolivar  in  his  home  State.  The  suggestion  at  that  time  was  that  the 
statue  be  a  replica  of  the  famous  sculpture  by  Tcncrani  which  now  stands  in  the  National  Pantheon  at 
Caracas,  capital  of  Venezuela.  The  marble  bust  given  to  President  Truman  was  inspired  by  the 

Tcnerani  statue. 


Two  new  ministries  in  the  Mexican 
Cabinet 

One  of  the  first  measures  approved  l)y 
President  Miguel  Aleman  of  Mexico  was 
the  new  law  on  government  ministries 
and  departments.  It  recehed  his  signa¬ 
ture  on  Decern Ijer  7,  1946  and  Ijecame 
effective  January  1,  1947,  following  pub¬ 


lication  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  Decemiter 
21,  1946. 

The  law  created  two  new  ministries. 
Hydraulic  Resources  and  National  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Administrative  Inspection. 

One  of  the  major  point'  on  President 
Aleman’s  program  is  aevelopment  of 
irrigation  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
The  importance  of  irrigation  to  Mexican 
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agriculture  is  readily  apparent  when  it 
is  reinemlK'red  that  only  approximately 
4,942,000  acres  of  the  country's  total 
arable  land  area  of  57,822,000  acres  are 
capable  of  making  a  satisfactory  agricul¬ 
tural  return  without  irrigation.  The 
remaining  52,880,000  acres  need  irrigation 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  if  they  are  to 
produce  the  crops  which  the  nation's 
economy  demands.  In  his  inaugural 
address  President  Aleman  spoke  of  his 
irrigation  plans  in  the  following  words: 
“The  welfare  of  the  nation  requires 
an  increase  in  agricultural  production. 
Fundamental  to  such  increase  is  the 
development  of  irrigation  works,  thereby 
eliminating  the  dangers  of  droughts  in 
cultivable  areas,  whose  production  can 
then  definitely  meet  the  urgent  national 
requirements  for  many  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  Therefore  our  program  for 


the  next  six  years  includes  the  irrigation 
of  approximately  3,460,000  acres  of  new 
land,  at  a  proposed  expenditure  of  1,500 
million  pesos.” 

President  Aleman  attached  such  im¬ 
portance  to  this  phase  of  national  develop¬ 
ment  that  he  considered  it  merited  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  government 
department,  charged  with  handling  all 
matters  relating  to  the  direction,  organiza¬ 
tion,  control,  and  u.se  of  national  water 
resources  and  the  construction  of  irrigation, 
drainage,  water  supply,  and  flood  pre¬ 
vention  projects,  cither  directly  or  in 
cooperation  with  local  authorities  or 
private  persons. 

The  other  new  government  department 
mentioned  above  will  be  concerned  with 
the  conservation  and  administration  of  all 
national  property  and  with  improvement 
of  public  administration  procedures. 


A.N  IRRIGATED  FIELD,  MEXICO 

The  Mexican  Government  has  shown  its  interest  in  irrigation  and  other  water  problems  by  creating  a 
cabinet  portfolio  of  Hyaraulic  Resources. 
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The  same  law  that  created  the  two  new 
ministries  alxilished  the  old  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs,  established  in  Decemiter 
1935  during  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lazaro  Cardenas.  Its  duties  and 
functions  were  transferred  to  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements  between 
Argentina  and  Brazil 

A  significant  .series  of  trade  agreements 
covering  the  period  1947-1951  has  re¬ 
cently  been  signed  between  .Argentina 
and  Brazil. 

In  the  agreement  on  wheat  .Argentina 
undertakes  to  sell  to  Brazil  and  Brazil  to 
buy  from  Argentina  1,200,000  tons  of 
wheat  annually  during  the  five-year  period 
as  long  as  Argentina’s  exportable  wheat 
supply  is  at  least  2,600,000  tons.  In  ca.se 
it  is  less  than  this,  Brazil  will  get  at  least 
45  percent.  The  price  each  month  will 
Im*  the  minimum  price  at  which  .Argentine 
wheat  was  .sold  to  other  countries  during 
the  previous  month. 

In  the  agreement  on  rubber  Brazil 
undertook  to  sell  and  Argentina  to  buy 
5,000  tires  during  1946  in  anticipation  of 
1947  needs,  and  40,000  truck  tires  as  well 
as  40,000  pas.senger  car  tires  during  1947. 
From  1948  to  1951  .Argentina  agrees  to 
buy  in  Brazil  whatever  tires  it  needs  over 
and  above  what  can  be  produced  in 
Argentina,  and  Brazil  agrees  to  sell  its 
surplus  tires  exclusively  to  Argentina.  In 
addition,  Brazil  agrees  to  sell  to  .Argen¬ 
tina  3,000  tons  of  crude  rubber  in  the 
last  half  of  1947,  and  its  rubber  surpluses 
up  to  5,000  tons  a  year  from  1948  to  1951. 

In  regard  to  textiles  and  yarn,  Brazil 
has  undertaken  to  sell  Argentina  at  pre¬ 
vailing  market  prices  16,000,000  yards  of 
cotton  textiles  in  1947,  22,000.000  yards 
in  1948,  and  27,000,000  yards  a  year  from 
1949  through  1951,  as  well  as  2.000,000 


pounds  of  cotton  yarn  a  year  from  1947 
through  1951. 

Special  clauses  in  the  agreements  pro¬ 
vide  that  if  either  country  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  or  sell  its  wheat,  rubber,  or 
cotton  textiles  and  yarn  at  more  advan¬ 
tageous  prices  than  it  would  pay  or 
receive  under  these  agreements,  it  may  do 
.so  after  giving  the  other  country  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  its  price. 

.Another  agreement  establishes  the  types 
and  quantities  of  lumber  to  be  sold  to 
.Argentina  by  Brazil  in  the  next  five  years. 
In  still  others,  Argentina  has  agreed  to 
export  to  Brazil  5,000  tons  of  wool  and 
1,000  tons  of  ca.sein  annually  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  Brazil  has  agreed  to 
supply  .Argentina  with  15,000  tons  of 
iron  a  year  during  the  same  period. 

All  goods  coming  under  these  agree¬ 
ments  are  to  be  carried  insofar-  as  po.ssible 
by  Argentine  and  Brazilian  ships. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Paraguay 

.A  trade  agreement  was  signed  at  .Asuncion 
on  Septemlter  12,  1946,  Itetween  the 
United  States  and  Paraguay,  providing  for 
reductions  by  each  country  in  existing 
duties  on  certain  imports  from  the  other 
country,  and  for  a.ssuranccs  against  new 
or  increased  duties  on  certain  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  addition,  the  agreement  con¬ 
tains  a  reciprocal  assurance  of  general 
unconditional  and  unlimited  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  of  each  other’s  commerce, 
in  respect  to  customs  charges  and  formal¬ 
ities,  import  prohibitions  or  restrictions, 
and  matters  of  e.xchange;  and  it  provides 
for  national  treatment  with  regard  to 
internal  taxes  collected  on  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  after  it  has  Ix^en  released  from 
customs. 

The  Paraguayan  reductions  range  from 
9  to  75  percent  of  present  duties.  Accord- 
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Courtesy  of  Empreea  Mat4  I^rangeira 

DRYING  MATE  LEAVES 

Mat6,  from  which  a  beverage  similar  to  tea  is  made,  remains  on  the  duty-free  list  of  Paraguayan  products 

for  import  to  the  United  States. 

these  events  if  they  do  not  occur  simul¬ 
taneously. 

This  is  the  thirty-third  agreement  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  United  States  under  author¬ 
ity  granted  by  Congress  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  as 
amended,  and  the  si.xteenth  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  another  American  republic. 

Argentina  s  Five-Year  Plan 

President  Peron  of  Argentina  has  drawn  up 
a  sweeping  Five-Year  Plan  for  the  years 
1947-1951  which  eml)races  all  sectors  of 
national  activity.  This  Plan  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  for  approval  on  Octo- 
lx*r  21,  1946.  It  includes  27  proposed 
basic  laws  ranging  from  complete  reor¬ 
ganization  of  Government  departments  to 
general  reforms  of  the  customs  laws.  The 
financing  of  the  Plan  will  require  approx¬ 
imately  6,662,000,000  pesos  excluding  na- 


ing  to  figures  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  commodi¬ 
ties  subject  to  reduction  made  up  an 
aggregate  export  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  Paraguay  of  8105,902  in  1940, 
accounting  in  that  year  for  8.4  percent 
of  United  States  exports  to  Paraguay. 
Shipments  from  the  United  States  of 
dutiable  products  on  which  present  tariff 
treatment  was  bound  were  valued  at 
$345,653  in  1940,  equal  to  28.8  percent 
of  total  United  States  exports  to  Paraguay 
in  that  year.  Exports  of  duty-free  prod¬ 
ucts,  on  which  Paraguay  has  agreed  to 
bind  the  duty-free  status,  were  valued  at 
$74,759,  or  6.2  percent  of  total  United 
States  exports  to  Paraguay  in  1 940. 

This  trade  agreement  will  come  into 
force  thirty  days  after  its  proclamation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  its 
publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Para¬ 
guay,  or  thirty  days  after  the  latter  of 
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Courtesy  Mary  Cannoo 

AN  ARGENTINE  GLOV  E  FACTORY 


Argentina  has  many  hides  to  use  for  gloves  and  shoes. 


tional  defense  expenditures,  or  an  average 
of  1,332,000,000  pesos  a  year.  (A  peso 
equals  approximately  S0.268.) 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Plan  is  indus¬ 
trialization.  During  the  five-year  period 
industry  is  to  receive  generous  protection 
and  e\ery  encouragement  toward  expan¬ 
sion.  Taking  1943  (the  latest  year  for 
which  detailed  statistics  on  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  arc  available)  as  a  base,  the  values 
created  by  industrial  processing  are  to  lx,* 
increased  by  43.3  percent  by  1951,  salaries 
and  wages  by  52.8  percent,  personnel  by  34 
percent,  and  motive  power  installed  by  50 
px^rcent.  Cotton  yarn  production  is  to  in¬ 
crease  from  63,000  tons  a  year  as  at  present 
to  80,000  tons;  paper  production  from 
100,000  to  190,000  tons;  newsprint  from 
nil  to  50,000  tons;  steel  ingots  from  120,000 
to  315,000  tons;  lead  from  22,000  to 


24,000  tons;  tinplate  from  nil  to  70,000 
tons,  and  so  forth. 

The  Plan  includes  blueprints  for  an 
organized  expansion  of  communications, 
including  roads,  railroads,  and  water 
routes.  Al)Out  5,000  miles  of  roads  arc  to 
lx?  constructed  by  1951.  The  road-l)uild- 
ing  l)udget,  which  in  the  past  rarely 
exceeded  80,000,000  pesos  a  year,  will 
amount  to  110,000,000  px*sos  annually. 
New  highways  will  lx?  built  leading  to  the 
Brazilian  frontier,  and  old  ones,  including 
those  running  along  the  Chilean  frontier, 
will  l)e  improved  and  extended. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Plan 
is  a  new  public  health  regime,  which  will 
furnish  65  percent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  with  free  medical  attention 
and  an  additional  20  percent  with  such 
attention  at  reduced  fees.  The  present 


C'ourtmy  of  8ucar  Kcsettrrb  Fuuodatiuo 

CARRYING  SUGARCANE  FROM  THE  FIELD  TO  THE  MILL 
Cuba  is  the  world's  Icadin);  producer  of  sugar. 
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svstcm  of  retirement  funds,  which  has 
encouraged  people  to  retire  on  pension 
early,  is  to  lie  replaced  by  a  new  social 
security  system. 

Also  included  in  the  Plan  arc  important 
measures  of  electoral  reform  (including 
the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women);  a 
completely  new  system  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  capital;  far-reaching 
reforms  in  the  educational  system  and  in 
the  judiciary;  new  regulations  for  immi¬ 
gration,  colonization,  and  land  settle¬ 
ment;  and  a  special  law  governing  the 
production  of  fuel  and  power. 

Cuban  sugar  profits 

On  December  13,  1946,  with  the  approval 
of  Decree  No.  2905  (published  in  Cuba's 
Gaceta  OJkial  the  following  day),  a  months- 


long  controversy  between  the  Cuban  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  country's  sugar  interests 
came  to  an  end. 

The  original  cause  of  the  conflict  was 
government  seizure  several  months  ago  of 
the  difference  paid  for  250,000  tons  of 
1946  sugar  by  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  above  the  basic  price  of 
3.675  cents  a  pound  fixed  in  the  sugar 
contract  signed  July  16,  1946,  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (ccc). 

Sugar  growers  and  mill  owners,  together 
with  their  workers,  had  alike  protested 
against  this  disposition  of  the  price  differ¬ 
ence,  and  the  protest  increased  in  volume 
when  the  Government  also  announced  its 
purpose  of  taking  the  increase  in  price  to 
be  paid  for  sugar  by  the  ccc  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  price-escalator  clause  con- 
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tained  in  the  contract.  (See  Bulletin, 
September  1946,  pp.  519-20.)  But  after 
months  of  negotiation  the  sugar  interests 
and  the  Government  finally  reached  a 
solution  acceptable  to  both  sides.  It  is 
based  on  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  will 
reeeive  the  basie  minimum  price  paid  by  the  CCC 
for  1946  and  1947  sugar.  The  sliding-scale  price 
increases  paid  by  the  CCC  will  be  received  by  the 
Institute  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distribution  among 
workers  and  producers,  as  follows: 

(a)  Producers  (both  cane  and  sugar)  will  receive 
an  amount  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
sold  by  each; 

(b)  Producers  must  then  in  turn  pay  their  work¬ 
ers  a  proportionate  share  of  the  increased  funds,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  which  ties  wages  to  sugar 
prices.  In  this  resptect,  the  new  decree  further  re¬ 
quired  producers  to  pa,  field  and  mill  workers, 
before  December  21,  1946,  a  sum  equal  to  10 
ptercent  of  what  they  had  earned  for  their  1946 
work  up  to  November  30,  1946;  the  balance  of 
what  may  be  due  them  will  be  paid  later  when  the 
crop  is  liquidated.  Sugar  producers  must  also 
anticipate  to  cane  producers  10  ptercent  of  the 
value  of  their  cane  during  1 946,  in  order  to  enable 
the  latter  to  pay  their  field  workers.  Sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Institute  for  this 
advance,  as  well  as  for  the  moneys  anticipated  to 
their  industrial  workers,  as  soon  as  the  Institute 
receives  funds  from  the  CCC. 

2.  The  price  for  the  250,000  tons  of  1946  sugar 
destined  for  sale  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  was  fixed  at  3.675  cents  a  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
each  mill's  usual  port,  and  the  same  price  was 
fixed  for  1946  sugar  for  local  consumption.  The 
Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  will  obtain  from 
sugar  producers  300,000  tons  of  the  1 947  crop  for 
sale  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  basic  minimum  price  fixed 
according  to  the  CCC  agreement.  This  sugar 
will  then  be  sold  by  the  Cuban  Government  to 
other  governments  at  whatever  priee  may  be 
determined.  The  profits  realized  from  this 
opteration  remain  with  the  Government. 

3.  The  distribution  of  350,000  tons  for  local 
consumption  will  be  made  at  the  same  price  at 
which  the  Institute  acquires  the  sugar  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  except  that  a  minimum  of  70,000  long 
tons,  to  be  used  by  manufacturers  of  candy  or 
other  products  having  a  sugar  content  of  55  pter 
cent  or  more  for  exptort,  will  be  sold  at  a  price  to 


be  determined,  up  to  as  much  as  ten  cents  a 
pxtund.  Profits  on  these  sales  are  to  be  divided 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  necessary  amount  to  establish  a  fund 
for  payment  to  field  and  industrial  workers  of  the 
proportionate  sums  due  them  according  to  the 
wage-price  tie-in; 

(b)  The  remainder  to  the  General  Treasury  of 
the  Republic  for  any  purpose  the  Government 
decides. 

Bolivia  to  complete  La  Paz-Beni 
Railroad 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  decided  to 
finish  the  La  Paz-Beni  railroad  and 
thus  make  piossible  the  tapping  of  the  rich 
tropical  Beni  area.  This  project  was 
begun  in  1915  but  was  discontinued  in 
1925  after  the  completion  of  only  33  miles. 
Its  completion  will  stimulate  commerce  in 
the  great  river  system  which  includes  the 
Beni,  Madre  de  Dios,  Orton,  Manuripe, 
and  Tahuamanu  Rivers,  and  will  imple¬ 
ment  the  exploitation  of  the  petroleum 
deposits  of  Caupolican  and  Iturralde  in 
the  Department  of  La  Paz  and  of  Ballivian 
in  the  Department  of  Beni.  The  railroad 
will  also  open  up  new  lands  for  immigra¬ 
tion  and  colonization  purposes. 

A  special  committee,  which  will  work 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  Communications,  is 
to  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
project.  This  committee  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  borrow  within  or  outside  the 
country  up  to  800,000,000  bolivianos  (a 
boliviano  equals  about  $.024  U.  S.  cur¬ 
rency)  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  railroad. 
The  money  for  interest  payments  on  the 
loan  is  to  be  derived  from  the  fund  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  Centenary 
of  La  Paz  (Octoljer  20,  1948),  various 
luxury  and  sales  taxes  in  La  Paz,  and 
income  from  the  exploitation  of  petroleum 
deposits  in  the  Departments  of  Beni,  La 
Paz,  and  Pando. 


Courtesy  of  Bolivian  Embassy 

PLAZA  TAMAYO,  LA  PAZ 
It  is  planned  to  construct  a  railroad  from  La  Paz  to  El  Beni,  in  northern  Bolivia. 


Chilean  banking  policies 

The  Chilean  government  is  using  restric¬ 
tion  of  credit  facilities  as  one  weapon  in  its 
attack  on  inflated  prices.  Soon  after 
President  Gonzalez  \’idela  took  office  last 
Novemlier,  a  new  bank  policy  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Commercial  banks  are  to  chan¬ 
nel  their  credit  facilities  into  production, 
importation,  and  such  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  as  are  directly  cooperating  with  pro¬ 
duction,  thus  preventing  the  use  of  bank 
credits  for  purposes  of  hoarding  commodi¬ 
ties  and  speculating  on  price  rises.  They 
will  eliminate  loans  for  carrying  securities, 
for  buying  land,  and  for  putting  up  fine 
buildings,  and  will  reduce  loans  to  middle¬ 
men.  The  policy  will  lx:  enforced  by  the 
Central  Bank;  it  will  refuse  rediscount 
privileges  to  commercial  banks  which  fail 
to  distribute  their  loans  along  these  anti- 
inflationary  lines. 

The  government  is  also  making  plans 


looking  toward  the  formation  of  a  state 
bank,  which  will  eventually  take  over 
government  lending  agencies  now  oper¬ 
ating  with  some  degree  of  autonomy.  As 
a  base  for  the  future  state  bank,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  will  first  build  up  a 
National  Savings  Bank,  depositing  in  this 
the  various  government  funds  which  have 
hitherto  been  kept  in  commercial  banks. 

National  board  to  safeguard 
Colombian  oil  interests 

Colombia  has  created  a  national  petroleum 
board  to  formulate  and  administer  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  in  regard  to  the  country’s 
large  and  rapidly  expanding  oil  industries. 
The  five  members  of  the  board  will  Ije 
experts  on  the  technical,  legal,  and 
financial  problems  involved  in  oil  pro¬ 
duction.  They  must  be  Colombian  cit¬ 
izens  more  than  30  years  old,  they  must 
have  no  present  or  recent  financial  interest 
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in  any  oil  company,  and  they  must  do  no 
paid  work  for  any  person  or  firm  who  has 
such  financial  interest. 

Memljers  of  the  Ixjard  will  lx?  named 
by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Colombian  government,  and  will 
l)e  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  meml)ers  ol 
the  cabinet.  It  is  believed  that  the  new 
organization  will  serve  a  double  purpose. 
\ot  only  will  it  provide  the  government 
with  steady  and  forward-looking  guidance 
in  dealing  with  one  of  the  country's 
richest  resources;  it  will  also  attract  into 
service  of  their  government  some  highly 
trained  Colombians  who  might  otherwise 
find  that  foreign  enterprises  offered  the 
only  suitable  outlet  for  their  special 
abilities. 

National  power  resen'e  in 
Costa  Rica 

Looking  toward  the  country's  future 
power  requirements,  C’osta  Rica  has 
reserved  for  the  nation's  use  a  portion  of 
the  Reventazon  River,  which  flows  down 
to  the  Cariblx,*an  from  the  inland  plateau 
on  which  the  capital  city  is  located.  .Ml 
the  waters  of  the  Reventazon  within  the 
cantons  of  Paraiso  and  Turrialba  are  to 
l)c  set  aside  as  a  national  reser\  e  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  Government  authorities 
took  this  step  after  studies  had  l)een  made 
of  |)ossible  power  sources  as  compared 
with  the  probable  future  expansion  of 
power  utilization  in  that  upland  region 
where  most  of  Costa  Rica’s  economic 
development  is  taking  place. 

Fighting  living  costs  in  Ecuador 

Three  decrees  were  recently  approved  in 
Ecuador  designed  to  combat  the  high  cost 
of  living,  especially  for  the  working  clas.ses. 
A  procurement  office  for  articles  of  prime 
necessity  was  set  up  in  Quito,  with  a  branch 


in  Guayaquil  and  others  to  lie  established 
as  required  in  other  towns.  These  offices 
are  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  articles 
of  prime  necessity  in  order  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies,  to  superintend  prices,  and 
to  help  in  lowering  high  living  costs.  .An¬ 
other  measure  provided  that  factories  and 
businesses  of  any  kind  having  more  than 
25  workers  should  establish  company  stores 
where  articles  of  prime  necessity  would 
be  sold  at  cost.  later  decree  gave  the 
enterprises  the  option  of  establishing  the 
stores  themselves  or  making  arrangements 
with  the  ASER  {Asociacion  Social  Economica 
Republicana,  a  private  cooperative  organi¬ 
zation  that  sells  foodstuffs  at  reasonable 
price.s),  so  that  the  workers  might  have  the  | 
lienefits  offered  by  the  organization.  If  ; 
the  workers  liecome  affiliated  with  the 
.\SER,  the  employer  is  to  pay  their  annual  I 
membership  fees  of  1 00  sucres  each.  (One 
sucre  equals  $0.0665.)  \ 

Radioactive  minerals  in  Mexico 
and  Peru 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  which  on 
.\ugust  22,  1945  incorporated  into  the 
national  reser\es  all  deposits  of  uranium, 
thorium,  actinium,  other  radioactive  min¬ 
erals.  and  all  natural  substances  from 
which  radioactive  elements  might  be 
derived,  took  another  step  toward  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  sources  of  atomic 
energy  by  a  decree  of  October  15,  1946, 
published  in  the  Diario  OJicial  of  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1946. 

The  new  mea.sure  provides  that  exploita¬ 
tion  of  radioactive  minerals  shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  carried  on  only  by  an  official 
government-designated  agency.  No  more  I 
concessions  will  be  granted  for  such  exploi¬ 
tation,  although  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  already  have  such  concessions  or  who 
may  later  discover  radioactive  deposits 
within  their  concession  area,  the  decree 
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offers  a  choice  between  (1)  enierine;  into  a 
purchase-and-sale  contract  with  the  proper 
government  agency  for  the  delivery  to  the 
latter  of  all  the  materials  mined  or  (2) 
applying  for  redemption  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  concession  according 
to  law. 

Mexico  is  a  member  of  the  L'nited 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  Peru  considerable  interest  has  re¬ 
cently  been  aroused  in  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  deposits  of  radioactive 
elements.  A  research  committee  of  min¬ 
ing  engineers  and  geologists  has  been 
doing  extensive  field  work  in  the  Pacas- 
inayo  region.  They  are  looking  for  rocks, 
sand,  or  earth  containing  monazite,  in 
combination  with  which  thorium  occurs. 
.Some  time  ago  a  Peruvian  engineer  reported 
that  he  had  found  more  than  one  percent 
of  thorium  in  certain  sands  from  Pacas- 
inayo,  and  the  present  field  group  is  hope¬ 
ful  of  obtaining  favorable  results  from  their 
investigations. 

jXew  vistas  for  Bolivian  petroleum 
industry 

The  Junta  de  Goltierno  in  Boli\  ia  decided 
last  Octolx'r  to  develop  Sucre  as  a  petro¬ 
leum  distributing  center  for  the  southern 
section  of  the  country  and  Capinota  (near 
Cochabamba)  as  the  distributing  center 
for  the  central  and  northern  sections. 
For  this  purpose  pipelines  are  to  Ite  con¬ 
structed  from  the  oilfields  of  Camiri  to 
Zudanez  and  Sucre  and  from  Tin  Tin 
to  Capinota.  .\  refinery  with  a  capacity 
of  2,000  barrels  a  day  is  to  lie  built  at 
•Sucre,  and  one  with  a  capacity  of  3,000 
Itarrels  a  day  at  Cochabamba.  con¬ 
tract  Itetween  Bolivia’s  y.  p.  f.  b.  (Yaci- 
mientos  Petroliferos  Fiscales  Bolivianos) 
and  the  South  .American  Development 
Corptoration  for  the  drilling  of  50  wells 
in  the  Camiri  region  has  lieen  approved. 


I'he  whole  program  is  expected  to  cost 
about  $10,500,000.  Five  million  dollars 
will  be  derived  from  a  loan  to  the  Y.  p. 

F.  B.  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia,  and 
the  other  $5,500,000  has  been  made 
available  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  Furthermore,  the  Bolivian 
Development  C^orporation  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  solicit  an  additional  credit  of 
$500,000  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  the  purchase  of  three  locomotives  and 
25  tank  cars  for  the  Potost-Sucre  railroad. 

.\nother  important  measure  was  the 
lifting  of  prohibitions  on  the  exploitation 
of  the  country’s  petroleum  reserves  in 
certain  zones.  These  zones  are  now  open 
to  development  by  private  capital  under 
direction  or  contract  with  y.  p.  f.  b. 

Expiration  of  wartime  rubber 
purchasing  agreements 

The  rubber  purchasing  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Ecuador, 
Haiti,  and  Bolivia  expired  on  Decemlter 
31,  1946,  according  to  an  announcement 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  that  date. 

During  1942  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  concluded  exclusive  rublx'r  pur¬ 
chasing  agreements  with  seventeen  of  the 
rubber-producing  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  facilitate  production  and 
purchase  of  natural  crude  rublxjr  and  its 
importation  into  the  United  States.  The 
agreements  were  of  an  inter-governmental 
nature,  with  the  Rultber  Development 
C'orporation  acting  as  the  United  States 
Government  agency  responsible  for  their 
implementation. 

With  the  exception  of  N’enezuela,  all 
agreements  originally  provided  for  Decem- 
lx;r  31,  1946,  as  the  expiration  date  or  for 
earlier  cancellation  by  mutual  consent. 
In  April  1945  the  United  States  offered 
to  extend  the  agreements  to  June  30,  1947. 
Twelve  countries  agreed  to  the  extension. 
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The  offer  of  further  extensions  was 
withdrawn  in  August  1945  owing  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Because  of  the  mutual 
cancellation  provisions,  the  agreements 
with  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  British  Honduras  were  canceled.  The 
\’enezuclan  agreement  expired  Octoljer  1 2, 
1946,  and,  as  stated  alxive,  those  with 
Ecuador,  Haiti,  and  Bolivia  on  Dccemljer 
31,  1946. 

The  remaining  nine  agreements  with 
Peru,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Mexico,  British  Gui¬ 
ana,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  will 
remain  in  effect  until  June  30,  1947,  unless 
canceled  Ijefore  that  time  by  mutual 
consent. 

School  of  tropical  agriculture  at 
Palmira,  Colombia 

Tropical  agriculture  in  Colombia  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  National 
University’s  new  school  of  agronomy  and 
veterinary  science  at  Palmira.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  valley  town,  only  a  few 
miles  by  highway  from  Cali,  a  campus 
has  been  laid  out  on  land  adjoining  the 
Palmira  agricultural  experiment  station, 
where  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
recent  years  for  the  advancement  of 
Colombia’s  tropical  crops.  Officials  from 
Bogota,  Cali,  and  Palmira  assembled  on 
November  30,  1946  to  lay  the  cornerstone 
of  the  main  building  of  the  Facultad  de 
Agronomia  y  Veterinaria  del  Valle  del 
Cauca. 

Practice  will  keep  pace  with  theory  in 
the  school’s  agricultural  studies.  On  its 
forty  acres  of  ground  there  will  be  room 
for  extensive  experiments  in  hybridization, 
work  for  which  the  hot  climate  and  year- 
round  blooming  season  of  the  Cauca  Val¬ 
ley  offer  favorable  conditions,  as  the 
Palmira  experiment  station  has  already 
demonstrated. 


Headquarters  and  most  of  the  schools  of 
the  National  University  arc  located  on  the 
large  campus  in  Bogota.  The  university’s 
agricultural  instruction  has  hitherto  been 
centered  in  its  Facultad  Nacional  de 
Agronomia,  located  in  the  moderate  up¬ 
land  climate  of  Medellin.  The  Palmira 
school  will  form  a  second  dependency, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  university 
as  the  school  in  Medellin,  but  specializing 
in  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  lower 
and  warmer  valley  region. 

Extension  of  food  supply  agreement 
with  Haiti 

The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
announced  on  January  3,  1947,  that  the 
Institute’s  food  supply  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Haiti,  providing  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Haitian  agriculture,  .had  Ijeen 
extended  until  June  30,  1948. 

For  this  period  of  joint  opierations  the 
United  States  will  contribute  S50,000  and 
technical  and  administrative  assistance 
with  a  value  of  approximately  $175,000, 
while  Haiti's  contribution  will  Ije  $175,000. 
This  schedule  of  contributions  represents  a 
pattern  of  gradually  decreasing  United 
States  financial  aid  and  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  program  by  the  local 
government. 

The  Cooperative  Food  Mission  began  its 
activities  in  Haiti  in  1944  in  order  to  re¬ 
habilitate  lands  used  in  an  emergency 
effort  to  produce  cryptostegia  rubljer.  In 
the  achievement  of  this  objective,  Haitian 
rural  families  affected  by  the  rubber 
project  were  assisted  in  restoring  their 
lands  to  production  of  food  crops  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Mission’s  program. 
Tools  and  seeds  were  distributed,  and 
nurseries  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  were 
established.  (See  Bulletin,  January  1947, 
p.  52.) 

The  emergency  rehabilitation  project 
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was,  however,  only  the  first  phase  of 
operations,  since  in  addition  to  this  aspect 
of  the  program,  water  resources  have  lieen 
developed,  livestock  improvement  has 
been  studied,  soil  conservation  projects 
have  lieen  installed,  and  grain  storage 
facilities  have  Ix'en  established.  More¬ 
over,  under  the  Mission’s  training  program 
a  numlK'r  of  young  Haitian  technicians 
have  received  instruction  in  advanced 
agricultural  methods  in  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  extension  of  the  agreement  will  per¬ 
mit  continuation  of  the  Mission's  recent 
emphasis  on  Haiti’s  long-term  agricultural 
needs,  and  on  the  training  of  local  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  qualified  to  supervise 
activities  of  this  type  when  the  present 
program  terminates. 

Twentieth  century  explorers  in 
Brazil 

The  days  of  adventuresome  expeditions 
into  the  territory  of  uncivilized  Indian 
triljes  are  still  not  over  in  the  Americas. 
In  Brazil  at  the  present  time  twenty  men, 
memlters  of  the  Roncador-Xingii  expedi¬ 
tion,  are  penetrating  into  the  wilds  of  the 
State  of  Mato  Grosso  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  new  air  fields  and  refueling 
stations  in  the  region.  Few  white  men 
have  preceded  them  into  this  territory. 

On  their  way  up  the  Tanguro  River 
they  discovered  a  new  tributary  to  that 
river  which  they  named  the  Coronel 
Vanique  after  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 
When  they  reached  the  Kuluene  River 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  fabulous  Xingu 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Kalapatos 
and  Cuicuros — two  Indian  tribes  which 
have  seldom  seen  a  white  man.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  accompanying  the  expedition 
has  reported  that  the  Indians  of  both  these 
tribes  are  being  friendly  to  the  group  and 
are  watching  with  curiosity  the  construc¬ 


tion  of  an  air  field  which  will  be  the  first 
permanent  mark  of  civilization  in  their 
corner  of  the  globe. 

Panama  creates  a  National  Council 
on  Minors 

The  economic,  social,  and  moral  welfare 
of  minors  in  Panama  in  all  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  is  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration 
by  the  newly  created  National  Council  on 
Minors.  The  council,  the  organization 
of  which  was  approved  by  a  law  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1946,  is  a  branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  W  elfare  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Social  Welfare,  and  Public  Health. 

Members  of  the  council  are  the  Minister 
of  Labor,  Social  Welfare,  and  Public 
Health,  who  will  act  as  chairman;  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  Justice, 
of  the  National  Red  Cross,  and  of  the 
Social  Security  Council;  the  Attorney 
General,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
National  Police,  the  director  of  the 
Children’s  Institute,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Nutrition  Board.  In  semi¬ 
monthly  meetings,  these  members  will 
hold  consultations  with  educators  and 
make  recommendations  and  suggestions 
to  the  Ministry,  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  individuals. 

It  will  be  the  council’s  task  to  draw  up 
for  recommendation  for  adoption  a  Decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Panamanian 
Child.  This  declaration  will  be  based 
on  a  study  of  the  problems  directly  relat¬ 
ing  to  minors,  such  as  family  relation¬ 
ships,  support,  salaries  and  wages,  em¬ 
ployment,  delinquency,  vagrancy,  and 
abandonment.  In  legislation  regarding 
minors  the  council  is  to  act  as  a  legal 
consultant.  In  this  connection  the  council 
will  strive  for  uniformity  in  the  legal 
provisions  for  maternity  and  family  pro¬ 
tection  and  will  draw  up  a  children’s 
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cixlc  to  l)c  converted  into  law  upon  the 
council's  recommendation. 

The  council  will  work  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  juvenile  courts  and  publish  a 
quarterly  review  relative  to  the  problems 
of  minors.  .\11  possible  assistance  will  be 
niven  by  the  council  to  public  and  private 
institutions  for  minors  to  enable  them  to 
employ  the  most  modern  techniques. 

.\mong  the  council’s  projects  arc  the 
establishment  of  homes,  industrial  schools, 
and  nutrition  centers  for  minors,  student 
dining  rooms,  and  recreation  camps. 
Funds  for  these  projects  have  Ix'en  depos¬ 
ited  by  the  Government  of  Panama  in  the 
National  Bank;  their  exjjenditure  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

The  National  Council  on  Minors  is  em- 
{xjwered  to  establish  in  the  capital  of  each 
province  of  Panama  a  Provincial  Board 
for  the  Protection  of  Children.  These 
Ixjards  will  work  in  collaboration  with  the 
municipal  boards  of  education  and  with 
public  health  agencies.  .An  account  of 
their  work  must  lx;  rendered  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  an  annual  report  of  their  activities 
presented  to  the  National  Congress  on 
Minors,  which  will  be  held  every  year. 

Colombian  Public  Health  Office 

Reorganized  by  Decree  No.  970  of  March 
27,  1946,  this  office  has  the  following  divi¬ 
sions:  1,  Vital  Statistics;  2,  Epidemiolog\-; 
3,  Malaria;  4,  Tuberculosis;  5,  Leprosy; 
6,  Samper  Martinez  National  Health 
Institute,  which  does  research  on  com¬ 
municable  diseases  and  other  public 
health  problems,  produces  serums,  vac¬ 
cines,  and  biologicals,  and  inspects  the 
private  production  and  sale  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  well  as  of  food  and  drugs;  7,  Social 
Welfare,  which  has  oversight  of  all  public 
and  private  w'elfare  institutions;  8,  Ma¬ 
ternal  and  Child  Health;  9,  Health  F.du- 


cation;  10,  Food  and  Nutrition;  11,  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineering;  and  12,  Health  In¬ 
spection. 

Several  innovations  were  made  in  the 
new  law.  .A  National  Food  Council  was 
created  to  advise  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Division.  .A  water  laboratory  and  an 
Industrial  Hygiene  Section  were  placed 
under  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineer¬ 
ing.  This  section  is  to  supervise  health 
conditions  in  all  the  country’s  industries 
and  have  special  oversight  of  the  work  of 
women  and  minors,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Labor  Bureau.  .A  School  of 
Public  Health,  to  train  personnel,  is 
another  new  institution  created  by  the 
law. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  the  health 
service  at  all  ports,  including  airports, 
the  board  supervising  physicians’  and 
pharmacists’  licenses,  and  regional  health 
Bureaus  continue  to  be  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Health  Office. 

Rehabilitation  of  crippled  children 
in  Uruguay 

C'hildren  from  two  to  sixteen,  all  spastic 
cases  or  suffering  from  other  cripplinc 
maladies  due  to  accidents  or  disease,  arc 
learning  to  Ix'come  self-reliant  citizens  in 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  School  for 
Grippled  C’hildren  in  Montexideo,  L'ru- 
guay.  From  nine  to  four,  five  days  a  week, 
the  children  attend  the  schcxil,  receixing 
daily  treatments  prescrilx'd  by  the  dextor 
and  going  to  classes  ranging  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  sixth  grade. 

The  faculty  of  the  schcxtl,  officially 
ojxmed  on  May  6,  1942.  is  made  up  of  a 
director,  Srta.  Marisa  Lusiardi,  xvho  xvas 
trained  in  the  United  .States,  a  general 
secretary,  four  graduate  teachers,  aijd 
fix’e  physiotherapists.  The  graduate  teach¬ 
ers  have  txvo  vears’  training  in  the  school: 
the  physiotherapists  xvere  trained  there  in  a 
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thri-e-ycar  course.  Tlicy,  as  well  as  a 
professor  of  speech,  a  psychologist,  and  a 
dietitian,  receive  a  minimum  salary. 
X'oluntary  personnel  include  the  school 
pediatrician,  orthopedist,  neurologist,  etc., 
and  teachers  of  bookbinding,  geography 
and  history,  appreciation  of  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  English,  singing  and  piano. 

Children  entering  the  school  must  suffer 
from  some  physical  handicap,  must  lie 
mentally  apt,  and  must  respond  to  class 
work  and  physical  treatment. 

The  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  .School  for 
Crippled  Children  is  a  prh  ate  institution, 
said  to  lx?  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  South 
,\merica.  It  is  financed  in  part  by  the 
pupils,  who  pay  according  to  their  means. 
.\t  the  present  time,  only  one  of  the  forty 
pupils  pays  the  full  monthly  fee  of  60 
pesos;  others  pay  half,  a  third,  or  a  tenth 
of  that  amount;  the  rest  pay  nothing. 
■Some  money,  utensils,  food,  furniture, 
and  so  on,  are  donated. 

In  1942  the  National  .\ssociation  for  the 
Crippled  Child  was  organized  to  help  the 
school  and  e.xtend  its  efforts  on  Ix’half  of 
crippled  children  throughout  the  country. 
The  Association  makes  up  the  monthly 
deficits  by  dues  collected  from  its  memlx*rs. 
It  conducts  financial  campaigns  and  is 
making  plans  for  the  building  of  an 
adequate  school,  land  for  which  has 
already  Ix'en  purchased. 

Temporary  unemployment  benefits  in 
Costa  Rica 

Shortage  of  raw  materials  has  interrupted 
production  in  a  number  of  Costa  Rican 
industries  and  worked  hardship  upon  the 
laborers  who.se  wages  are  cut  off  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  The  Costa  Rican  gov¬ 
ernment  has  acted  to  relieve  their  distress 
by  setting  up  a  special  unemployment 
fund  for  their  benefit. 

The  fund  is  to  be  financed  by  an  appro¬ 


priation  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Defense,  supplemented  by  taxes  on  struc¬ 
tural  iron  and  cement  imposed  for  this 
special  purpose.  These  taxes  may  be 
anticipated  by  loans  which  the  President 
is  empowered  to  contract,  using  the  yield 
of  the  taxes  as  security.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Social  Welfare  will  administer 
the  fund  to  provide  benefits  equal  to  half 
their  normal  wages  for  the  workmen  thus 
temporarily  unemployed,  and  will  publish 
monthly  lists  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Soeial  seeurity  in  Guatemala 

First  steps  have  l)een  taken  in  Guatemala 
toward  a  comprehensive  national  system 
of  social  security.  The  law  of  Octolx'r  30, 
1946,  published  in  Diario  de  Centro 
America  for  Octolier  31,  Novemlx*r  1,  and 
Novemlx?r  4,  outlines  an  organization 
which  will  eventually  include  as  con¬ 
tributors  and  as  Ix'neficiaries  all  Guate¬ 
malan  citizens  who  take  any  part  what¬ 
ever  in  producing  goods  or  services. 

Laborers,  however,  will  be  the  only  ones 
to  whom  the  law’s  provisions  will  lie  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  first  phase  of  its  development. 
Lalxarers  all  over  the  country  are  to  lx* 
covered  Ixfore  the  system  Ls  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  population,  and  the 
task  of  covering  all  the  lalx)rers  will  lx 
attacked  by  degrees.  First  to  lx  served 
will  lx  laborers  in  large  towns,  where  en¬ 
rollment  and  bookkeeping  arrangements 
can  lx  organized  without  too  much  delay; 
and  first  among  these  town  laborers  will 
come  those  who  are  literate,  and  so  can 
lx*  reached  by  printed  notices. 

During  this  early  jx'riod,  funds  will  lx* 
raised  by  compulsory  contributions  from 
the  lalxjrers,  their  employers,  and  the 
government.  Employers  will  lx  forbidden 
to  deduct  their  own  quotas  from  wages 
paid  to  employees.  Benefits  will  lx  paid 
for  sickness,  old  age,  and  death,  for  acci- 
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dents,  for  maternity,  for  death  of  husl)and, 
and  for  death  of  parents. 

Administration  of  the  system  will  lx* 
controlled  Ity  an  autonomous  Institute  of 
Social  Security.  The  Institute  will  have 
full  power  to  inspect  hooks  and  premises; 
its  o{x*rations  will  lx*  ta.\  e.xempt,  and  it 
will  have  free  use  of  the  mails  and  tele- 
i^raph.  Its  s;overnins;  hoard  of  six  will 
have  a  chairman  named  hy  the  President 
of  Guatemala,  and  one  memlx*r  each 
appointed  hy  the  Bank  of  Guatemala,  the 
L'niversity  of  San  C'arlos.  the  C'olleije  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  employers  of 
the  country,  and  the  lalxir  unions.  The 
Ixjard  may  act  only  after  consultinn  a 
technical  council  of  actuaries,  statisticians, 
and  experts  on  finance  and  on  hospital 
management.  Memlx*rs  of  the  ajovernins: 
lx)ard  must  lx*  Guatemalan  citizens,  Imt 
memlx*rs  of  the  technical  council  may  lx? 
either  citizens  or  foreii^ners. 

New  filter  plant  for  Santiago 

Santiago’s  outgrown  water  supply  will  he 
somewhat  larger  now  that  part  of  its  new 
rapid  filter  plant  has  hcen  put  into  service. 
The  first  tank  of  this  plant  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  October  1946,  and  has  made  it 
possible  to  supplement  the  Chilean  cap¬ 
ital's  present  aqueduct  hy  utilizing  the 
waters  of  the  Maipo  River.  The  river 
water  is  treated  with  aluminum  sulphate, 
conditioned  in  rectangular  tanks,  and 
collected  in  a  huge  circular  clarifying 
basin.  After  three  hours  in  the  clarifying 
basin  it  is  chlorinated  and  delivered  to  the 
water  mains. 

Other  clarifying  basins  will  he  ready  for 
use  before  long,  and  the  filter  plant  will 
he  connected  with  the  city  aqueduct. 
The  new  plant  is  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  is  expected  to  provide  Santiago 
with  plenty  of  safe  drinking  water  in  about 
six  years.  Pre.sent  facilities  will  be  reno¬ 


vated,  and  new  sources  of  supply  opened 
up  in  accessible  rivers  and  lakes. 

Protection  for  the  Uruguayan 
rural  worker 

The  farm  worker,  who  is  so  often  cast  as 
the  “forgotten  man”  in  the  drama  of  social 
security  and  protective  labor  legislation, 
was  given  the  star  role  in  an  Uruguayan 
law  passed  on  Octolx*r  7,  1946,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  October  31, 
1946. 

The  first  article  of  the  law  states:  “Every 
rural  worker  has  the  right  to  minimum  pay 
for  his  work  that  will  assure  a  normal  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  needs,”  and  the  law  then  proceeds 
to  fix  minimum  standards  and  require¬ 
ments  regarding  wages,  housing,  food, 
days  of  rest  and  vacations,  numljer  of 
workers  to  lx?  employed  on  farms,  dis¬ 
missals.  and  other  pertinent  matters. 

Minimum  wages  for  workers  employed 
in  agriculture  or  stockraising  are  set  Ity  the 
law  as  follows:  Between  the  ages  of  18  and 
60  years,  30  pesos  a  month  or  1 .20  pesos 
a  day;  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
years,  18  pesos  a  month  or  0.75  pesos  a 
day.  The  only  e.xception  to  these  wages  is 
in  the  case  of  a  worker  who  is  partially 
incapacitated  either  mentally  or  physically, 
in  which  cases  the  infirmity  must  be  duly 
proven  and  officially  certified  and  the  rate 
of  pay  then  fixed  by  competent  legal 
authority.  Furthermore,  these  minimum 
wages  must  lx?  paid  in  cash,  alxtve  and 
beyond  any  housing,  food,  or  other  facili¬ 
ties  furnished  by  the  employer. 

In  addition  to  the  stipulated  cash  wages, 
the  employer  must  furnish  to  each  worker 
and  his  family,  when  they  live  on  the  farm, 
sanitary  living  quarters,  sufficient  food, 
and  fuel.  Minimum  standards  for  food 
and  housing  are  to  be  officially  determined 
later;  meantime,  these  items  must  be 
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provided  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  con¬ 
sidered  “adequate.”  If  the  employer  de¬ 
cides  that  a  worker  without  family  is  to 
provide  his  own  food,  he  must  pay  the 
worker,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  wage, 
the  sum  of  0.80  pesos  a  day  or  20  pesos  a 
month.  The  employer  is  also  obliged  to 
make  available  to  his  men  and  their 
families  the  means  whereby  they  can 
obtain  necessary  medical  care,  and  he 
must  facilitate  the  school  attendance  of 
workers’  children. 

A  sliding  scale,  based  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  farm  property,  determines 
the  minimum  number  of  workers  for  each 
farm.  The  scale  begins  with  one  employee 
on  properties  valued  at  15,000  to  50,000 
pesos,  increases  to  two  workers  on  farms 
valued  at  50,000  to  100,000  pesos,  and 
then  adds  one  worker  for  each  60,000 
pesos  of  valuation  above  100,000  pesos. 
(Par  value  of  the  peso  is  S.6583.)  For  the 
use  of  farm  owners,  the  National  Labor 
Institute  is  charged  with  opening  a  regis¬ 
try  of  families  of  good  background  who 
desire  to  work  on  agricultural  or  stock- 
raising  establishments. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  law 
is  its  provision  for  days  of  rest  and  paid 
vacations.  All  rural  workers  are  to  have 
Sundays  free,  although  if  the  farm  work 
demands,  the  employee  may  work  on  a 
Sunday  and  then  receive  compensatory 
time  off  later.  After  a  year’s  work  labor¬ 
ers  are  entitled  to  eight  consecutive  days 
of  paid  vacation,  and  any  accumulated 
weekly  rest  days  may  not  be  counted  in  the 
annual  eight-day  vacation  period. 

The  law  contains  various  provisions 
regarding  dismissals.  Tho.se  who  have 
served  in  one  job  for  a  year  cannot  be 
discharged  without  Just  cause.  Bad  con¬ 
duct  and  inability  or  failure  to  do  the  work 
constitute  just  causes,  but  proof  must  be 
furnished  by  the  employer.  If  a  worker  is 
dismi.ssed  without  cause,  he  is  to  receive 


half  a  month’s  wage  for  each  year  of 
service  or  fraction  thereof  exceeding  six 
months  up  to  a  total  of  three  years,  and 
a  month’s  wage  for  each  year  when  his 
service  exceeds  three  years. 

The  employer  is  barred  from  making 
deductions  from  wages  for  pasturage 
or  care  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
worker. 

In  each  department  of  the  republic,  a 
seven-member  honorary  commission  for 
the  protection  of  the  rural  worker  is  to  be 
set  up,  to  advise  government  authorities 
and  cooperate  with  them  in  raising  the 
material  and  cultural  standard  of  living 
of  the  campesino. 

Another  section  of  the  law  fi.xes  penal¬ 
ties  and  procedures  in  case  of  noncom¬ 
pliance  on  the  part  of  farm  owners.  Fines 
for  infractions  of  the  law  range  from  100  to 
500  pesos  and  any  moneys  accruing  there¬ 
from  will  be  allocated  50  percent  to  school 
lunch  rooms  in  the  respective  zone  and 
50  percent  to  the  respective  honorary 
commission  for  the  furtherance  of  its  work. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  Pension 
Bureau  for  .-\gricultural  Workers  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1943,  Uruguay  provided  invalidity, 
old  age,  death,  and  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  for  its  farm  labor.  Under  the  new 
wage  law,  the  farm  worker  of  L'ruguay 
takes  his  place  alongside  his  brother  in 
industry,  commerce,  public  service,  and 
other  fields,  with  respect  to  over-all  social 
protection. 

Raise  for  Bolivian  teachers 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  provided  for  pay  increases  for  all 
public  school  teachers  of  the  country. 
Gity  teachers  got  rai-scs  for  the  second 
semester  ranging  from  65  percent  for  those 
scheduled  to  receive  from  600  to  699 
bolivianos  (a  boliviano  equals  S.0236)  to  5 
percent  for  those  receiving  from  4,000  to 
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4,499  bolivianos.  Increases  for  rural 
teachers  ranjG;ed  from  5  percent  to  60 
{jercent,  and  those  for  teachers  offering 
technical  services  in  the  public  schools 
from  15  percent  to  50  percent.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  decree  provided  for  a  government 
contribution  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Retirement  Fund  amounting  to  1,000,000 
bolivianos. 


Valentin  Letelier  People’s 
University 

E.xtension  classes  under  the  L'ni\ersiiy  of 
Chile  have  lx?en  organized  as  the  X'alentin 
Letelier  People’s  University,  and  were 
teaching  more  than  a  thousand  Santiago 
citizens  at  the  close  of  the  first  full  term 
last  Octolier.  The  school  was  ojx^ned  in 
Noveml.ier  1945  by  Senor  Juvenal  Her¬ 
nandez,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Chile, 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  university's 
student  body.  It  was  named  for  a  former 
Rector,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
opening  of  workers’  extension  classes  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century. 

Courses  in  the  Valentin  Letelier  school 
cover  all  grades.  University  cla.sses  for 
workmen  are  held  at  night  in  the  ljuildings 
of  the  University  of  Chile.  A  secondary- 
school.  with  \ocational  and  lilx*ral  arts 
courses,  has  moved  into  its  own  building 
in  an  accessil)le  part  of  the  city,  and  offers 
lx)th  day  and  night  sessions.  Primary 
classes  have  lx?en  organized  not  only  at  the 
school  but  also  in  various  Ia!)or  union 
offices  where  attendance  will  lx‘  easy; 
English  and  shorthand  are  the  favorite 
courses  among  those  who  can  already- 
read. 

Rural  education  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 

Education  for  boys  and  girls  who  live  in 
the  rural  areas  of  the  Dominican  Republic 


has  been  making  great  strides  in  recent 
years,  largely  through  the  fine  w  ork  being 
done  by  the  so-called  “emergency”  schools. 

The  Dominican  Republic’s  emergency 
school  is  a  special  type  of  rural  school 
originated  in  1941  as  a  measure  for  the 
rapid  solution  of  the  illiteracy-  problem  that 
had  gripped  the  Republic  throughout  its 
history.  A  recent  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Education  and  Fine  Arts  shows  that 
1,161  of  these  schools  are  now  functioning 
and  that  they  have  taught  the  rudiments 
of  learning  to  approximately  144,600 
boys  and  girls  during  the  last  five  years. 
In  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  the  boys  have  also  been  taught 
farming  and  rural  handicrafts,  the  girls 
have  received  training  in  domestic  science, 
and  both  sexes  have  had  two  years  of 
instruction  in  civics  and  ethics. 

The  school  building  is  usually  a  well- 
constructed  one-room  wooden  structure 
with  plenty  of  windows  for  light  and 
ventilation  and  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  50  pupils  without  crowding.  In 
many  regions  of  the  interior,  the  sclux)!, 
like  the  farm  homes,  is  thatched  with 
palm;  in  other  regions,  it  has  a  .sheet-iron 
roof.  Around  the  school  is  an  ample 
piece  of  land,  on  whieh  the  children  are 
taught  how-  to  raise  crops  and  tend  gardens. 

The  study  program  is  organized  into  two 
classes,  each  lasting  two  and  a  half  hours. 
The  morning  class  usually  is  made  up  of 
children  from  8  to  1 1  years  of  age  and  the 
afternoon  cla.ss  of  those  from  11  to  14. 
The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years  only 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  children  inten¬ 
sive  work  in  reading,  writing,  and  simple 
arithmetic.  Many  of  the  children,  how¬ 
ever,  attend  the  grade  schools  in  the 
nearest  urban  centers  after  completing 
the  work  at  the  emergency  school  in  their 
home  rural  districts. 

One  hour  of  each  half-day  cla.ss  is 
devoted  to  manual  training  for  the  boys 
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and  domestic  science  lor  the  sfirls.  Half 
an  hour  is  given  to  reading  or  writing, 
another  half  hour  to  arithmetic,  and  there 
are  15  or  20  minutes  of  instruction  in  civics. 

The  emergency  schools  are  also  u.sed  for 
adult  classes  in  the  e\enings,  and  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  have  learned 
how  to  read  and  write  at  these  night 
schools.  The  report  of  the  .Secretary  of 
Education  and  Fine  .\rts  for  the  1945-46 
school  year  estimated  that  illiteracy  had 
Iteen  reduced  to  35.75  percent  of  the 
entire  population.  Fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  estimated  to  lx*  75.0  percent. 

.Another  widespread  activity  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farm  hoys  and  girls  is  the 
agricultural  cluhs.  The  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  now  has  185  such  clubs,  with  a 
total  memlx*rship  of  more  than  10,500 
lx)ys  and  girls. 

The  organization  and  supervision  of 
these  cluhs  and  of  the  juvenile  experi¬ 
mental  farms  occupies  the  entire  time  of 
one  of  the  busiest  bureaus  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  teaching  young  jx'ople 
how  to  make  a  living  in  a  rural  community, 
this  bureau  also  instructs  them  in  decent 
living;  in  the  evils  of  laziness,  dishonesty, 
and  intemperance;  and  particularly  in  the 
necessity  of  lx*ginning  their  farm  work  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
youngsters  are  taught  the  importance  of 
forest  conservation,  in  place  of  the  reckless 
clearing  of  land  that  at  one  time  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  Repid)lic.  They 
are  instructed  in  modern  farm  methods 
and  shown  the  importance  of  such  side¬ 
lines  as  the  raising  of  poultry  and  pigs 
and  the  care  of  lx*es.  They  are  taught 
how  to  care  for  fruit  trees  and  how  to 
preserve  and  market  their  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

The  Ixjys’  and  girls'  farm  clubs  were 
started  by  President  Trujillo  .several  years 
ago  as  one  of  various  projects  designed  to 


raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  farming 
communities. 

Inter- American  Bar  Association 

The  Fifth  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
.Amcrican  Bar  .-Association  will  lx?  held  in 
Lima,  Peru,  .April  6-18,  1947.  The  Lima 
Bar  .Association  will  act  as  host.  The 
lawyers  in  attendance  will  represent  asso¬ 
ciations  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  subjects  to  lx;  taken 
up  by  the  respx;ctive  committees  are  as 
follows: 

I.  Immigration,  nationality,  and  natural¬ 
ization 

II.  Taxation 

III.  .Administrative  law  and  procedure 
I\'.  Section  .A:  Commercial  treaties 
.Section  B:  Customs  laws 
\'.  Legal  documentation  and  bibliographical 
indices 

V’l.  Comparative  constitutional  law 
VII.  Communications,  etc. 

A'lII.  Industrial  and  social  legislation 

IX.  Penal  law  and  procedure 

X.  Territorial  waters  and  ocean  fisheries 

XI.  Maritime  law  (admiralty) 

XII.  .Activities  of  lawyers'  associations 

XIII.  Intellectual  and  industrial  propterty 
Section  A  (copyright) 

■Section  B  (industrial  property) 

XI\'.  Legal  education 

X\'.  (A)  Committee  on  law  of  trusts  and 
trustees 

(B)  Committee  on  uniformity  or  coordina¬ 
tion  of  legislation  relative  to  civil  status 
of  ftersons 

(C)  Reports  on  uniformity  of  various  laws, 
etc. 

(D)  International  cartels 
X\’L  Municipal  law 

XVI 1.  Postwar  juridical  problems 

L'nder  these  headings  topics  of  great 
interest  have  been  assigned  to  the  various 
memlx*r  associations. 

We  see  bj  the  papers  that — 

•  .Almost  300  .American  merchant  ships 
are  engaged  in  trade  between  the  United 
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States  and  South  America.  The  chief  car¬ 
goes  brought  into  the  United  States  are 
coffee,  foodstuffs,  hides,  copper,  nitrates, 
and  ores. 

•  Air  mail  to  Mexico  now  costs  5  cents  an 
ounce,  and  to  all  other  Latin  American 
countries,  except  Cuba,  10  cents  per  half 
ounce.  To  Cuba  it  is  8  cents  per  half 
ounce. 

•  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has 
created  a  new  post,  that  of  general  agent 
for  import  and  export  traffic,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Chicago.  This  official’s  duty 
will  be  to  develop  trade  between  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  United  States  and  all  Latin 
American  countries. 

•  Guatemala  is  taking  a  comprehensive 
census  of  its  industries,  and  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  national  industrial  directory. 

•  A  large  stand  of  mahogany  (Swietenia 
macrophylla)  has  been  discovered  along  the 
Tocantins  River  not  far  from  Belem.  It  is 
in  a  region  from  where  it  may  easily  be 
transported. 

•  Effective  January'  22,  1947,  fares  on  the 
Latin  American  routes  of  Pan  American 
World  .\irways  were  cut  from  S7  to  $39 
one  way.  The  fare  from  New  ^'ork  to 
Buenos  .'\ires,  for  instance,  was  reduced 
from  $547  to  $526. 

•  Brazil's  merchant  marine  is  undergoing 
rapid  postwar  development.  Lloyd  Bra- 
sileiro  (a  government-operated  enterprise), 
which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  merchant 
marine,  now  has  a  total  of  twenty  7,500- 
ton  freighters  under  construction  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  boats  will  be  delivered 
and  placed  in  operation  some  time  this 
year.  In  addition,  this  agency  has  re¬ 
cently  contracted  to  purchase  from  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission 
twenty  5,000-ton  ships  for  use  in  coastwise 
trade. 


•  The  French  Pharmaceutical  Code  has  [ 
been  adopted  by  Uruguay  as  its  own  official  ^ 
pharmacopoeia.  The  French  Codex  lists 
alxjut  1 ,250  drugs  and  preparations,  double 
the  average  of  other  modern  pharma¬ 
copoeias. 

•  Wartime  controls  on  various  kinds  of 
tires,  tubes,  and  other  rubber  articles 
have  been  removed  in  Uruguay  and  unre¬ 
stricted  buying,  selling,  and  use  of  such 
articles  restored.  The  only  remaining 
control  pertains  to  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  and  to  large  tires,  the  acquisition 
of  which  was  still  subject  to  a  certificate  of 
necessity  at  last  account. 

•  Regular  air  ser\  ice  now  connects  Colom¬ 
bia's  Caribljean  islands  of  San  Andres  and 
Providencia  with  the  mainland.  A  sea¬ 
plane  flies  in  a  few  hours  from  Cartagena 
to  San  Andres,  and  travelers. are  glad  to 
avoid  the  month  of  rough  voyage  by 
.schooner  which  had  always  been  the  only 
approach  to  the  islands. 

•  A  third  oil  well  has  l)een  added  to  the  ^ 
two  already  Ijeing  operated  in  Chile's 
Tierra  del  Fuego  oil  field.  Oil  from  the  ; 
new  well  is  rich  in  naphtha,  and  it  b  ! 
lielieved  that  the  daily  yield  will  l)e  large. 

•  On  Octoljer  12,  1946,  the  rail  mill  at  ; 
Volta  Redonda,  Brazil's  new  iron  and  steel  | 
plant,  went  into  production.  This  is  the  i 
fourth  and  final  section  of  the  original  E 
plant  to  open,  so  that  \’olta  Redonda  is 
now  in  full  operation.  It  is  already  pro¬ 
ducing  nearly  600  tons  of  pig  iron  and 
300  tons  of  steel  a  day,  and  supplying  the 
domestic  market  with  important  by-prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  tar,  benzol,  naphtha,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

•  The  Cuban  Electric  Company,  which 
furnishes  over  85  percent  of  the  metered 
electric  current  throughout  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  has  announced  plans  to  expand 
its  generating  capacity  by  adding  lietween 
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80,000  and  100,000  kilowatts  by  the  end 
of  1953.  The  company’s  nine  present 
plants,  located  in  Habana  and  eight  other 
towns,  have  a  total  generating  capacity 
of  129,542  kilowatts.  The  proposed  ex¬ 
pansion  program  will  cost  approximately 
525,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
construction  budget  during  the  period. 

•  Military  retirement  pay  was  recently 
authorized  by  law  for  citizens  of  Uruguay 
who  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
Nations  during  World  War  II  and  who 
were  disabled  as  a  result  of  their  service. 
The  retirement  pay  will  be  equal  to  the 
pay  of  the  rank  in  which  the  person 
served.  For  the  legal  or  natural  survivors 
of  Uruguayan  citizens  killed  while  serving 
with  the  United  Nations  armies,  pensions 
based  on  the  rank  and  pay  at  time  of 
death  were  also  authorized. 

•  In  the  course  of  investigations  being 
carried  on  in  the  Viru  Valley  in  Peru  by 
the  Institute  of  Andean  Research  a 
Mochica  tomb  estimated  to  be  at  least 
700-1,000  years  old  has  been  discovered. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aiapaec, 
who  filled  the  triple  role  of  god,  military 
leader,  and  priest.  This  triple  role  is 
indicated  by  three  symbolic  staffs,  wonder¬ 
fully  carved  from  hard  wood,  which  were 
found  in  the  tomb.  In  spite  of  reports  to 
the  contrary,  the  tomb,  unlike  the  famous 
one  of  Tutankhamen  in  Egypt,  contained 
no  articles  of  intrinsic  value. 

•  In  Argentina  the  coveted  first  prize  in 
History,  Philology,  and  Archaeology  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Culture  for  1943- 
45  has  been  awarded  to  Enrique  Ruiz 
Guifiazu  for  his  Proas  de  Espana  en  el  Afar 
Magalldnico.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to 


prove  Argentina’s  right  to  the  disputed 
Islas  Malvinas,  or  Falkland  Islands,  on  the 
basis  of  16th  century  documents. 

•  In  earth  brought  from  their  own  lands, 
newspaper  men  w'ho  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  hemisphere  for  the  Fourth 
Inter-American  Press  Conference  in  Bogota 
last  November  planted  a  tree  to  symbolize 
the  brotherhood  of  American  nations. 
The  tree  is  a  cutting  from  one  planted  by 
Bolivar.  It  will  grow  in  the  garden  of  the 
patriotic  shrine  which  was  once  the 
Liberator’s  peaceful  retreat,  at  the  foot  of 
the  city’s  guardian  hill,  Monserrate. 

•  Uruguay,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
scope  of  its  labor  legislation,  added  two 
more  measures  to  an  already  long  list 
through  the  recent  passage  of  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  half-pay  for  workers  on  public 
construction  projects  when  the  work  is 
held  up  by  inclement  weather,  and  of  a 
second  law  providing  that  workers  in 
excavations  or  underground  construction 
such  as  wells  and  canals  must  be  equipped 
with  steel  or  plastic  helmets.  Another 
recent  safety  measure  required  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  wire  net  guard  walls  to  a  height 
of  at  least  six  feet  in  freight  elevators  used 
inside  buildings. 

•  When  Senorita  Hortensia  Taboada  was 
named  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Junta 
which  is  now  governing  Bolivia,  she  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  ever  to  hold  office 
in  a  Bolivian  government. 

•  More  than  one  hundred  paintings  by 
Candido  Portinari,  Emilio  di  Cavalcanti, 
and  other  contemporary  Brazilian  artists 
were  exhibited  last  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  Chile. 
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Domingo  Amunategci  Solar. — Chilean 
historian,  professor,  and  statesman.  Born 
in  Santiago  Octoljer  20,  1860,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  National  Institute  and  the 
University  of  Chile,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  law  in  1881,  Sehor  Amunategui 
continued  his  literary  work  to  the  end  of  his 
long  and  active  life,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  his 
university  and  his  nation.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile’s  school  of  philosophy  he 
was  first  professor,  then  secretary,  then 
dean.  From  1911  to  1923  he  was  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Chile.  He  was  five 
times  a  cabinet  minister,  in  1907,  1909, 
and  1910  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  in  1918  and  1923  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  In  1925  he  took  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  new  Constitution.  He  was 
honorary  meml)er  of  the  Universities  of 
La  Plata  and  Tucuman,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  memiter  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  the  Historical  Institute  of  Peru, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  and 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Language,  Madrid. 
He  had  also  lieen  honored  by  France  and 
Italy.  Senor  Amunategui  Solar  was  the 
author  of  more  than  20  valuable  and  w'ell- 
documented  volumes  on  Chilean  and 
American  history.  He  died  in  Santiago 
March  4,  1946. 

Alcides  Argledas. —  Bolivian  historian, 
novelist,  sociologist,  and  statesman.  Born 
in  La  Pazonjuly  15,  1879,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Cxtlegio  Nacional,  the  L^niver- 
sity  of  La  Paz,  and  the  Collie  Libre  des 
Sciences  Sociales  in  Paris.  His  political 
career  included  ptosts  as  Secretary  of  the 
Bolivian  Legation  in  Paris  in  1910  and  in 
Ix)ndon  in  1914;  national  deputy  in  1916; 
consul  general  in  Paris,  1925;  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Colombia,  1929-30. 
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He  \entured  into  the  field  of  journalism 
at  the  age  of  20.  As  a  writer  he  was  a 
follower  of  the  “Generation  of  ’98”  in 
Spain — always  struggling  to  point  out 
evils  and  bring  alxjut  their  reform.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  El  Diario  in  La  Paz.  His  greatest  his* 
torical  work  is  his  Uisloria  General  de  Boluia, 
a  critical  study  of  Bolivian  national  life, 
published  in  1922.  A  sequel  to  this 
\olume,  in  which  are  recorded  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  e\ents  occurring  sultsequent  to 
1922,  will  lx‘  published  posthumously 
several  years  hence.  Other  important 
historical  works  are  La  Plebe  en  Accim 
(The  People  in  .Xction),  Los  Caudillos 
Letrados  (Educated  Caudillos),  and  Danca 
de  las  Somhras  (Dance  of  the  Shadows), 
.\rguedas  also  wrote  a  \vell  known  socio¬ 
logical  analysis  of  his  country  entitled 
Pueblo  Enjermo  (A  .Sick  People).  His 
novels  include  Vida  CrioUa  and  Raza  it 
Bronce.  The  latter,  considered  Ijy  many 
to  lx  his  Ixst,  is  a  sociological  novel 
picturing  the  life  of  the  .\ymara  Indian. 

Sr.  Argiiedas  was  a  memixr  of  the 
Colombian  Geographical  and  Historical 
Society  and  of  the  Bolivian  Academy  of 
Letters,  and  was  C^hairman  of  the 
Lilxral  Party.  He  died  in  Chulumani 
on  May  6,  1946. 

Gerardo  .\rribi.a. — C.olombian  hk- 
torian,  member  of  Congress,  mayor  of 
Bogota,  and  director  of  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  and  of  the  National  Mu.seum,  in  the 
last  of  which  posts  he  spent  many  years. 
His  history  of  Colombia  was  translated 
into  English  in  the  inter-American  his¬ 
torical  series  edited  by  J.  A.  Robertson. 
Dr.  Arrubla  was  a  member  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  and  Venezuelan  Academies  of  His¬ 
tory  and  of  the  Socicte  Amcricaniste  of 
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Paris.  He  died  at  Bogota  May  2.  1946,  at 
the  age  of  73. 

Leon  Cortes  C.astro. —  C.osta  Rican  e.x- 
President.  Born  in  Alajuela  Decemijcr  8, 
1882.  Senor  Cortes  C^astro  was  President 
of  Costa  Rica  from  1936  to  1940.  His 
political  career  began  in  his  native  prov¬ 
ince  of  Alajuela,  where  he  was  chosen  at 
an  early  age  as  deputy  to  the  national 
Congress.  He  was  also  governor  of  the 
province  of  Alajuela,  secretary  of  the 
national  C'ongress,  president  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Congress,  Minister  to  Guatemala, 
manager  of  the  government's  Pacific 
Electric  Railway,  Secretary  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Gonza¬ 
lez  \Tquez,  and  Secretary  of  Public  De¬ 
velopment  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Jimenez  Oreamuno.  Died  in  Santa  Ana, 
Costa  Rica,  March  3,  1946. 

Pedro  Henriqi'EZ  Urena. — Dominican 
writer  and  educator.  Born  in  Santo 
Domingo,  June  29,  1884,  the  son  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  Henriquez  y  Carvajal  and  Salome 
Ureiia  de  Henriquez.  He  received  his  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  sciences  and  letters  at 
the  Professional  Institute  of  Santo  Domingo 
in  1901 ;  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Mexico  in  1914;  and  his  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D. 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1917  and 
1918. 

Several  years  of  Dr.  Henriquez  Urena’s 
life  were  spent  in  Mexico,  where  he  first 
went  in  1906,  bent  on  devoting  himself  to 
study  and  teaching.  In  1910  he  became 
secretary  of  the  National  University  of 
Mexico;  during  the  years  1913-14  and 
again  in  1921-24  he  taught  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  in  1923  he  founded  and  served 
as  first  director  of  the  University's  now 
widely  known  and  popular  Summer 
School.  In  1912  he  was  also  a  co-founder 
of  the  Popular  University  of  Mexico,  and 
at  the  same  time  served  on  the  teaching 


staff  of  Mexico's  National  Preparatory 
School.  In  1923-24  he  was  director  of 
public  education  in  the  State  of  Puebla 
during  the  governorship  of  Vicente  Lom¬ 
bardo  Toledano. 

Another  portion  of  Dr.  Henriquez 
Urena’s  life  was  spent  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  years  1914-16  he  was  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  editor  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York;  the  period  1916-21 
he  spent  working  for  his  degrees  and  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  during 
the  scholastic  years  and  at  the  Universities 
of  Chicago  and  California  during  summer 
sessions. 

In  1924  Dr.  Henriquez  Urena  went  to 
.Argentina  where,  except  for  the  years 
1931-33  when  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  to  serve  as  general  superintendent 
of  public  education  and  as  professor  in  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  teaching  career  in  Argentina  began 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Span¬ 
ish  language  and  literature  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  La  Plata;  later  he  taught  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Secondary  Education, 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the 
Buenos  Aires  Free  School  of  Advanced 
Studies.  From  1935  onward  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  American  literature  in  the 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

He  frequently  represented  his  country 
at  educational,  cultural,  and  scientific 
conferences  and  congresses,  and  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies  such  as 
the  Ateneo  of  Mexico,  the  Argentine 
Academy  of  Letters,  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  and  the  Chilean  Society  of 
History. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Henriquez  Urena’s  pub¬ 
lished  works  is  impressive.  His  first  pub¬ 
lished  work  was  Ensayos  criticos,  which  came 
out  in  Habana  in  1905;  his  second,  Horas 
de  e studio,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1910; 
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and  the  third,  La  ensenanza  de  la  lileralura, 
in  Mexico  in  1913.  Following  these  his 
production  was  prolific;  among  many 
works,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  (also  translated 
into  French);  Estudios  sobre  el  Renacimienlo 
en  Espaha;  El  nacimiento  de  Dionisos; 
Literature  dominicana;  La  utopia  de  America; 
Seis  ensayos  en  busca  de  nuestra  expresion; 
Aspectos  de  la  ensenanza  literaria  en  la  escuela 
comm;  Teatro  del  siglo  XIX  y  XX;  and 
La  cultura  y  las  letras  coloniales  en  Santo 
Domingo.  He  also  edited  a  number  of 
poetry  anthologies  and  collaborated  with 
Amado  Alonso  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Spanish  grammar. 

Dr.  Henriquez  Urena  died  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  May  12,  1946. 

Juan  Bautista  Sacasa. — Nicaraguan 
physician,  diplomat  and  former  president. 
Born  in  Leon,  December  21,  1874; 


educated  at  the  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Occidente,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Letten 
studied  at  Georgetown  University,  Wash¬ 
ington;  received  his  M.  D.  from  Col¬ 
umbia  University  and  interned  in  several 
New  York  hospitals.  In  1902  he  returned 
to  Nicaragua  where  he  exercised  his 
profession  with  marked  success.  He  be¬ 
came  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Nicaragua,  and 
later  occupied  the  same  position  at  the 
University  of  Leon. 

From  1 929  to  1 931  he  served  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  States.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  President  of  Nicaragua. 
In  June  1936  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
country,  and  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  exile. 

Dr.  Sacasa  died  in  Los  ,  Angeles  on 
April  17,  1946. 
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